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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——— 


ENERAL BOULANGER on Monday made his ap- 
G pearance in the Chamber, and amid incessant insults 
and interruptions, to which he paid no attention, read 
a apeech demanding immediate Revision. He had, he 
gaid, no hope of a vote; but he had a mandate from 
his electors, who were weary of a Republic monopolised 
by a party, and whose sentiments, he believed, were shared 
by a majority of Frenchmen. He was the mouth-piece 
of the popular will, and he condemned Parliamentarism 
asa “seductive” system but unsuited to France, as it implied 
the existence of capable electors, able and respected Ministers, 
and a President who was not a log. The Republic now was 
an oligarchy of Deputies, who broke all their promises, and 
made coalitions of which Ministers were the “servile tools.” 
He hoped the result of Revision would be the extinction of 
the Senate; a President elected by the people, or in the 
American way, and possessed of the veto; Ministers dependent 
on the President alone; and a habit of using the Swiss 
Referendum, or direct appeal to the people, in important dis- 
putes. The Disestablishment of the Church, for example, 
would be put to them. Failing Revision, he demanded dis- 
solution. On the conclusion of his speech, which was written 
for him, the General sat impassive under a fire of attacks. 








M. Floquet’s reply was rather spirited than able, and 
amounted to this,—that General Boulanger spoke in a tone 
which might have become Bonaparte returning from victory 
—Bonaparte, who before he reached General Boulanger’s age 
had ended his career—that his plan was only the Constitution 
of 1852, and that he looked to be a Casar. “He would, 
however, only be the Siéyés of a stillborn Constitution.” The 
Government intended to propose a Revision, but it would be 
towards the close of the Parliamentary term, and not at General 
Boulanger’stime. M.Clémenceau followed with a determined 
defence of Parliamentarism, which, he said, meant government 
by deliberation, and could be accused only of one fault,—that it 
required time in order to act well. The debate, if it can be called 
such, was distinguished by incessant interruptions to General 
Boulanger, who remained, however, quite calm; and at its 
conclusion, his formal demand of “ urgency” was rejected by 
377 to 186, only 22 of the minority being Republicans. The 
Chamber then ordered M. Floquet’s speech to be placarded in 
every commune of France, thereby, as General Boulanger 
observes, advertising his proposal as he could never have 
advertised it himself. It will be useful to watch the effect of 
the placarding on the election in the Charente on Sunday 
week, 


The teetotal societies of London had quite a pleasant 
afternoon on Saturday. The day was exquisite, and they 


thronged Hyde Park to the number, it is said, of from | 


25,000 to 40,000. They enjoyed themselves exceedingly, for 
all the speakers scolded the publicans to their hearts’ 
content, and passed two very highly spiced resolutions, of 
which the essence is contained in the first. By this 
they protested against compensation to liquor-sellers, the 
people to be compensated being their “victims,” who ought 
to be paid by the publicans for being demoralised and im- 
poverished. The words are,—“ Rather this meeting demands 
that victims of the liquor traffic should themselves be compen- 
sated (as in Canada and the United States) by those who 
have grown rich by demoralising and impoverishing the 
people.” There is comfort for drunkards, one perceives, 
in this world at all events. They are to indulge themselves all 
they like, and then to be paid by publicans for doing it. It is 
a little inconsistent, perhaps, to make drunkenness a penal 
offence, and an act to be rewarded with money ; but seriously, 
it is sad to see an impression thus created that teetotalism 
disorders the reasoning faculties. Total abstainers ought to 
be proud of superior brains as well as morality, and both 
are absent from this preposterous resolution. 


The agitation against the Papal Rescript has certainly not 
been conducted with much moderation in Ireland by Mr. 
O’Brien and his colleagues, who seem to us to speak with all 
the greater violence that they regard their language as giving 
back-handed blows to Mr. Parnell himself. In his speech on 
Sunday at Cork, Mr. O’Brien talked of “ this devilish work that 
is going on throughout the land to-day under the shield of the 
law,—aye, and I am sorry to say, under cover of the Papal 
Rescript.” To accuse the Pope of protecting devilish work is 
rather strong in a Roman Catholic, but none the more do the 
agitators get the priests to help their agitation. The Irish 
Bishops are said to have made some reply to the Pope of the 
wording of which we have as yet no accurate information. 
They appear to bow to the Pope’s decision, and admit its 
authority, but to suggest that the general effect of the facts 
has not been accurately reported to his Holiness, and that 
there have been many local circumstances tending to alter the 
moral aspect of the “ Plan of Campaign” and “ Boycotting ” 
in most of the localities in which these screws have been 
applied. But as we are told that the reply was signed by all 


| the Irish Bishops, we may be sure that it can have contained 


nothing which really excuses either the “ Plan of Campaign” 
or “ Boycotting,” for neither Bishop O’Dwyer nor Bishop 
Healy would have consented to whitewash either of these 
sins. 


Sir William Harcourt delivered last Saturday, at Golear, near 
Huddersfield, one of those dashing and lashing speeches in 
which he delights, and in which we are bound to add that his 
andiences appear to delight. The first part of his speech was 
an attack on Mr. Beaumont for not fulfilling his asserted 
engagement to resign his seat for the Colne Valley district 
of the West Riding when he found himself unable to sup- 
port Mr. Gladstone, though Mr. Beaumont’s contention is that 
he never engaged to support the opposition to the Irish Crimes 
Bill, but only to resign if he could not support Mr. Gladstone’s 
next Home-rule measure. Sir William Harcourt went on to 
accuse almost all the Unionist Members of the same kind of 
faithlessness to their pledges, without giving any evidence at all 
that they had given pledges which they had broken. He 
made a most unfair attack on Mr. Jesse Collings and 
on the Unionists who had resented Mr. Jesse Collings’s 
treatment by the Allotments Association, and made it 
appear that the Small Holdings Bill which Mr. Jesse 
Collings recently introduced was a Bill which his chief 
Unionist supporters were bound to support,—it being, in fact, 
Mr. Collings’s own private measure, and not backed by any 





of them,—and then he taunted the Liberal Unionists with 
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refusing to join the Tory Government. They were their 
servants, he said, but afraid to wear the Tory livery. They 
desired, like American servants, to avoid the discredit of 
service, and to be merely “helps;” but they were the servants 
of the Tories after all. In a word, Sir William Harcourt 
threw a great deal of mud about, and did very little damage 
with it. No one minds being bespattered by Sir William 
Harcourt’s mud. It dries so quick. 


A banquet was given to Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P., by the 
Liberal Union Club on Tuesday, Lord Hartington presiding. 
In proposing the health of the guest of the evening, Lord 
Hartington dwelt with what was for him quite unusual 
warmth and emphasis on the shabby treatment Mr. Jesse 
Collings had received from the Gladstonian Liberals, who 
turned him out of his position as President of the Allotments 
Association because they wanted to manipulate the Association 
on behalf of the Home-rule movement. Lord Hartington 
replied to Sir William Harcourt’s attack of the previous 
Saturday with great vivacity, showing that in inaugurating a 
new Allotments Association of which Mr. Jesse Collings has 
been made the President, the Unionists had not in any way 
adopted the principles of the Small Holdings Bill, but had 
simply founded an Association to secure to the labourers the 
full advantages of the Allotments Acts of 1882 and 1887, and 
had chosen Mr. Jesse Collings, who for so many years has 
made the question his own, President, because he was quite the 
fittest President for such an Association. The accent of scorn 
with which Lord Hartington treated Sir William Harcourt’s 
attack was very emphatic. 


Nor was Mr. Chamberlain far behind Lord Hartington when 
he remarked that if Sir William Harcourt had realised his 
wish to hear what the Unionists said at the “consolation 
banquet” to Mr. Jesse Collings, by listening at the door, he 
must have found his ears tingling. It was not the agricultural 
labourer who specially interested Sir William Harcourt; 
“there is another body of unskilled workmen at present out of 
a job, who lay their loss of remunerative employment entirely 
at the door of the Liberal Unionist Party,” and it was on their 
behalf, not on behalf of the agricultural labourers, that Sir 
William Harcourt became gay and grave by turns. Sir Lepel 
Griffin, who also spoke, and declared courage to be the first 
and rarest quality of a modern statesman, attributed this 
virtue to Lord Hartington in the highest degree. Assuredly 
Lord Hartington is courageous enough; but courage is hardly 
as much tested in resisting dangerous innovation as it is in 
proposing innovation, whether rash or not. It has been Lord 
Hartington’s great personal merit that he has not followed 
his leader when to follow him would have been to ignore the 
vehement protest of his own conscience and judgment. Now, 
it needs more courage to leap from the cliff into the sea than 
it needs to hold back the man who endeavours to take the leap ; 
but none the less one would rather be the faithful friend 
who held back the rash leaper, than he who rushed to take it. 
Courage doubtless is not just now the commonest of political 
virtues, but even courage is commoner than that mixture of 
courage and wisdom which distinguishes Lord Hartington. 

Mr. Sinclair is to attempt to win the Ayr Boroughs 
(vacated by the death of the late Unionist Member, Mr. 
Campbell) for the Home-rulers, while Mr. Evelyn Ashley, 
the gallant Unionist who fought so ably against Sir George 
Trevelyan in Glasgow last year, is the candidate of the 
Unionists. We have no doubt that he will succeed (for 
the Liberal Unionist majority in 1886 was 1,235), and 
we hope that he will even increase his majority, for Mr. 
Sinclair is pressing his part so far, that he asks for a 
separate Scotch Legislature and Administration as well as a 
separate Irish Legislature and Administration. At least, Mr. 
Sinclair said on Wednesday that “he wanted not only local 
self-government, but something to crown that,—namely, a 
legislative and executive body in Scotland above local 
councils, and the same thing, whenever they could get it, for 
the other countries.” In fact, Mr. Sinclair wants something 
like the Heptarchy back again, with a wisp of federalism, we 
suppose, to hold the various localisms together. May all the 
disintegrationists be as candid, and we shall not have to wait 
long for their rout. 


A conflict is said to have arisen in the highest circles of 





e aay 
Berlin which greatly interests Germans, but the detail] 
which are still uncertain. Prince Bismarck recently pr — 
and carried Bills making the triennial Pedignenin of on 
many and Prussia quinquennial Parliaments. The Em rsa 
Frederick on his accession signed these Bills, though tow 
said at the time, with reluctance, and the one for the En ns 
was promulgated as law. Before promulgating the Preah 
one, however, the Emperor demanded of Herr Puttkamer ae 
Minister of the Interior, an explanation of certain charges ‘ 
interference with the elections, and proposed to publish 9 
Royal Rescript condemning such interference. The Prussian 
Ministry, it is said, with Prince Bismarck at its head 
threatened to resign; but this is denied, and it would seen 
probable that a compromise was arrived at without resort to 
this extreme measure. The law has been promulgated, and 
the Rescript is, it is stated, to appear hereafter. The world 
had forgotten, we think, that immense prerogative of the 
Kings of Prussia which Prince Bismarck eulogises in the 
North German Gazette, their right of keeping a new law in 
abeyance until they see fit to promulgate it in the Gazette, 

The Democratic Convention to select the party candidate 
for the American Presidency met at St. Louis on June 6th, 
and Mr. Cleveland was nominated by a unanimous vote, the 
first instance of the kind in American history. The enthusiasm 
rose, indeed, to a high pitch, and is not altogether intelligible, 
as Mr. Cleveland, though an excellent President, has not had 
an opportunity of doing any striking deed, and as the party, 
though disposed to adopt his Free-trade policy, is not unani- 
mous about it. Mr. Thurman, seventy-six years of age, has 
been nominated as Vice-President. The Republicans have 
not yet met, and are wholly uncertain about their candidate, ag 
they have no man to produce who is at all known to the general 
people. It is nearly certain that Mr. Cleveland will be elected; 
but the great Protectionist interests will make a deadly struggle 
to avert their fate, and their strength is not quite accurately 
known. The financiers, however, are on Mr. Cleveland’s side, 
as they dread a catastrophe to be caused by the overplus of 
revenue, which locks up immense sums in the Treasury, and 
by the ever-increasing accumulation of silver coin. It must 
not be forgotten that, under the American Constitution, each 
power in the State is independent, and that the Senate, which 
is Republican, may still remain so. 


The Indian correspondent of the Times states that the 
Tibetans are only irritated by their recent defeat, and are 
massing larger forces for a descent through the Jalep Pass, 
in which they have constructed a strong fortress. Another 
attack was immediately expected, this time by night. It 
appears that in the recent attack, the Tibetan leader had 
2,900 men, all well-built, powerful fellows, most of them 
belonging to the regular army. They advanced within five 
hundred yards, and displayed much courage, but were 
hampered by the inferiority of their weapons, most of which 
were matchlocks. In the next attack, therefore, we pre- 
dict the Tibetans will try to engage hand-to-hand, and 
we shall lose many more men. Nothing is more puzzling 
than to explain the extreme inferiority of the Chinese 
and Tibetan weapons. They are quite aware of their 
deficiency, which was recognised by the Marquis Tseng 
repeatedly in conversation ; they are able to buy better rifles; 
and they dispose of the most ingenious artificers in metal in 
all Asia; yet the defect is never remedied. Even in Manchuria 
many of the Chinese soldiery are bowmen, and the riflemen 
let their weapons rust. Hither there is deep corruption some- 
where, or, as we rather suspect, the conscription works badly, 
and the unwilling recruits are only half-trained. We shall see 
Tartars in front of us before we have done with Tibet. 


The vote of £2,600,000 for protecting coaling-stations was 
carried on Monday by 216 to 136; and in the course of the 
debate, Lord G. Hamilton, as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
protested against panic. France, he said, may in 1890 have 
21 cruisers sailing 16 knots, but we shall have 41. We are 
building 50 per cent. more rapidly than any other nation. 
As to invasion, to convey 100,000 men, packed as closely as 
possible, for forty-eight hours would require 120 steamships 
of 4,000 tons, or more than the steam tonnage of Germany, 
and only a little less than that of France. It was im- 
possible to collect such a fleet, for there was not a port 
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with wharfage for it. Even England could not do it under 
three weeks, and France could not do it at all. That 
statement sounds final, but it is only final against a sudden 
rush. If France could defeat or lure away the British Fleet 
from the Channel, a tenth of that tonnage could bring the 
men in repeated trips. No doubt, if we were completely ready, 
the vanguard of the invading force could be destroyed at once; 
put it is of our readiness, not of our means, that doubt exists. 
No invader can ruin us who does not reach London; but even 
a panic in London would be a huge disaster. The United 
Kingdom is in certain respects, and especially as regards 
government and finance, the most centralised State in the 


world. 


Serious debating on the County Government Bill began on 
Thursday. The Speaker ruled out five out of six instructions 
as irrelevant or needless, but left one, Mr. Stevenson’s, to be 
debated. It was substantially that the Government should in- 
clude in their Bill a scheme for the improvement, in a repre- 
sentative sense, of parish vestries. They, argued Mr. Stevenson, 
interested the labourers, and they, argued Mr. Stansfeld, would, 
after the passing of the Bill, be even more paralytic than at 
present. Mr. Chamberlain spoke on the same side, not seeing, he 
said, the difficulty, and believing that parish elections would 
educate the people for municipal work. Mr. Long and Mr. 
Ritchie quite admitted the ultimate necessity of reform, but 
maintained that the Bill must not be further loaded, and that 
the Councils must be created before the difficult question of 
parish boundaries and parish groupings could be successfully 
attacked. On a division, the instruction was only defeated by 
9229 to 183, Mr. Chamberlain and a few other Unionists voting 
in the minority. 


Lord Cadogan on Thursday stated in the Lords that a Bill 
enabling the Governmert to appoint Life-Peers, and the 
House of Lords to expel black sheep, would be introduced 
next week. He also moved for a Select Committee to examine 
Standing Orders, saying that the quorum must be increased 
—it is now only three—for great votes are sometimes passed 
byan unbecomingly small number of Peers. The Irish Tenant- 
Right Bill of 1878, for instance, after passing the Commons, 
was rejected by only 25 votes to 8 in the Lords. Again, 
attendance should in some way be more strictly enforced. 
The authority of the “Lord Speaker,” the Chancellor, 
should be increased, and the age at which a seat can 
be taken should be raised from twenty-one to twenty-five, 
—a most decided bit of unwisdom. If you want Peers 
to work, catch them, like Naval officers, young. Further, 
the Committee should consider whether a Peer can or cannot 
divest himself of his peerage. The suggestions, that about 
age excepted, are generally sensible, and the last one is most 
important. The privilege hinted at is exceedingly desired by 
some of the ablest Peers; but if it were granted, there would 
be a quick end of the Upper House. Co-ordinate legislative 
power would not long be left to the stupid or unambitious 
residuum of a hereditary caste. Would it be impossible, 
by-the-way, for an individual Peer greatly wanted in the 
Commons, to divest himself of his peerage by private Bill ? 


Mr. Bright is getting better, and is now, we believe, pro- 
nounced quite out of danger. It is a great relief, not only to 
all his many political admirers, but especially to those who 
feel that his authority weighs heavily just now in politics, asa 
Liberal who not only advocated a great alteration of the Land 
Law in Ireland long before Mr. Gladstone took up the same 
cause, but who, having carefully watched the behaviour of the 
Parnellite Party, places no confidence whatever in the depth 
or genuineness of its patriotism. That the first English 
statesman who roused Englishmen to a sense of the injustice 
with which we have treated Ireland should condemn and resist 
the movement for Home-rule, is a matter of the greatest 
possible importance to the Union. And Mr. Bright’s life con- 
Sequently is not only precious to this country for his great 
general services to the Empire, but all the more precious 
that he has known where to take up his stand when senti- 
mental sympathies were becoming rampant. Mr. Bright’s 
present attitude represents more for the cause of Unionism 
than almost any conceivable weight of argument; for it repre- 
Sents the stand made by a most sensitive conscience and a 





most sagacious intellect against a policy of reckless and irre- 
trievable disintegration. 


Mr. John Morley addressed a great meeting of the London 
Liberal and Radical Union at St. James’s Hall on Thursday 
night, on the Irish Question. He repudiated all further com- 
promises, said that no more round tables were to be thought 
of, promised that if Mr. Gladstone retired, the Liberals would 
not desert their Home-rule policy, and declared that the Irish 
policy of the Government is a failure in Ireland. “The very 
rosiest dream that visits the most sanguine mind is that 
perhaps a little start has been made, by means of coercion, in 
the beautiful, the glorious, the triumphant, and the original 
process of driving discontent a little deeper beneath the 
surface.” The recent Unionist deputation to Dublin had 
addressed no more than two hundred persons. ‘So much for 
the Devonshire House rescript.” As for the Papal Rescript, 
all that Mr. John Morley said was that it would not detach the 
priesthood from the national cause, which it was not intended 
to do, and, indeed, was intended not to do. If it detaches 
them from blessing immoral practices as instruments of 
national agitation, it will do all that is wanted by any 
reasonable man. Mr. Morley adduced one or two facts to 
show how serious Irish grievances still are,—which, indeed, we 
do not doubt, though we believe that the chief hindrancé to 
getting them remedied is the Home-rule agitation,—and he 
closed with a most determined attack on the practice of 
treating Mr. Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, and the rest as ordinary 
prisoners, instead of giving them all the honours of “sedition.” 


Mrs. Fawcett said some very good things in her address on 
Wednesday at Salisbury, to the girls to whom she presented 
the certificates of having passed the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations. Especially she dwelt on the educa- 
tion of character as far more important than mere intellectual 
acquirement ; and in replying to the vote of thanks, she stated 
that so far as she could judge, there is much more truth in the 
ery of “over-pressure” as regards the teachers of the new 
girls’ schools, than as regards the learners. We wish she had 
commented a little on the very lively article in Murray’s 
Magazine for June by a lady who replies to Miss Kingsley’s 
eulogy of the new High Schools. The writer attacks savagely 
the mechanical teaching at these High Schools, and suggests 
that what girls want is rather to be taught how to read and 
understand, and then to be turned loose into a good library, 
than to be drilled in historical dates, and arithmetic, and 
geometry, and grammar, and the other tiresome details of 
school work. Now, a girl of genius might, of course, get more 
out of being turned loose into a good library than out of any 
school discipline. But is that what the average girl wants ? 
Is it not rather, as Mrs. Fawcett said, the education of 
character? And can that be got without a very careful 
discipline of the faculty of attention, for instance ? 


There was a very interesting paper in Tuesday’s St. James’s 
Gazette, on the evidence that birds often carry their young for 
considerable distances,—for example, the guillemots carrying 
the little guillemots from their nests up on the sea-cliff down 
to the water and back again, long before the young ones are 
able to fly. But what is most remarkable in it is the evi- 
dence that the larger birds, like storks and owls, are found 
transporting little birds of different species on their backs on 
rather long migrations, such as the passage of the Mediter- 
ranean from the North to Egypt in autumn, or from Norway to 
England. Evidence is given, for instance, that an owl arriving 
on the Eastern coast at the mouth of the Tees, was found 
to be bearing on its back a golden-crested wren. What we 
should like to know, if naturalists could tell us, is whether 
this sort of charitable aid is voluntary or involuntary on the 
part of the larger bird. Was the golden-crested wren an Old 
Man of the Sea to the burdened owl; or was he, like the 
wounded man whom the good Samaritan transported to an 
inn, a protégé towards whom the owl entertained the most dis- 
interested and beneficent good-will? Or is it even possible 
that the service was matter of contract, and that the golden- 
crested wren had performed, or was expected to perform, some 
equivalent service to the owl, by way of paying for its passage P 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
New Consols (2{) were on Friday 983 to 99xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REPLY TO MR. MORLEY. 


i i his speech at St. James’s Hall on Thursday, Mr. 
Morley justly enough remarked that he had never 
chosen to live in a fool’s paradise, and that he is rather 
careful to open his eyes to facts which do not favour his 
own political hopes. We have no doubt of it. Nay, we 
believe that he is even more solicitous to open his eyes to 
the facts which make for his opponents than to those which 
make for his own hopes; but we are bound to add that he 
is not nearly so careful to expound the former to the world 
as he is to expound the latter. His speech at St. James’s 
Hall seems to us a most carefully selected assortment of 
facts intended to revive the courage of the Home-rulers. 
It diverted attention, indeed, very skilfully from all that 
‘class of facts which, we have no doubt, do discourage 
him when he contemplates them in the solitude of 
his own mind, though he takes care not to press 
them on the notice of enthusiastic Home-rulers. Take, 
for instance, his description of the effect of the Papal 
Rescript in Ireland. He tells us, justly enough, that 
if the object of the Papal Rescript was to draw away 
the national clergy from the national movement in Ireland, 
it will be a total failure. No doubt it will. But as that 
was not the object of the Rescript, and as nobody ever 
thought it was, as the Pope himself was most careful to 
explain that that was not its object, as no Englishman who 
ever dwelt with satisfaction on that Rescript ever enter- 
tained for a moment the notion that it would touch directly 
the loyalty of the Irish priesthood to the Home-rule move- 
ment, this is rather a superfluous statement of Mr. Morley’s. 
What the Pope intended, and explained that he intended, 
was to take out of the hands of good Irish Catholics, 
and especially out of the hands of the Irish priesthood, 
two very effective but very discreditable instruments of 
agitation, and then to leave them perfectly free to pursue 
the agitation for a National Legislature and Executive by 
any legitimate means which they could command. What 
moderate Englishmen hoped,—what we ourselves hoped, 
and still hope earnestly,—was that the agitators for 
separate national institutions, when once deprived of the 
use of their illegitimate, immoral, and discreditable in- 
struments, would no longer be able to silence, as hitherto 
they have silenced, the very strong dislike of many of the 
victims of the National League to the edicts put forth by 
that League. All we hoped, all we have wished even, is 
that the Papal Rescript might reduce enormously the 
illegitimate influences at the disposal of the National 
League, and we sincerely believe that it has done this. We 
never hoped, no rational Unionist ever hoped, that a single 
Catholic layman or a single priest who is a genuine Home- 
ruler would cease to be a genuine Home-ruler in consequence 
of the Papal Rescript. We did hope, and we do hope, that 
the disuse of the illegitimate weapons which Mr. Morley 
has been so loth to condemn, will set free a considerable 
amount of [rish resistance to the tyranny of the National 
League. And if Mr. Mayne, M.P. for Mid-Tipperary, is 
to be trusted, that hope of ours is not a vain hope. But 
Mr. Morley is not as candid in his confidences to the Home- 
rulers of St. James’s Hall as was the Member for Mid- 
Tipperary in addressing the Corporation of Dublin on the 
subject of the Papal Rescript. Doubtless Mr. Morley has 
considered all these matters gravely in his heart of hearts, 
but he keeps a judicious silence on them to his depressed 
supporters. 

Then, again, Mr. Morley is very eloquent on the Irish 
grievances which have not been removed by the legislation 
of the present Government, and gives us a case which, if 
accurately reported, is indeed a very hard case, showing 
that the refusal to deal with the arrears of overrented 
tenants has deprived the provisions of the Land Act of 
1887 of a good deal of their beneficent purpose. But there 
again Mr. Morley fails to remind his audience that the 
Government offered to deal with arrears on condition that 
the Courts might have the same right to deal with the 
arrears of other debts that they had to deal with the arrears 
of rent, and that it was the Parnellites who refused the 
offer. Looking to the fact that in the case of money-lenders’ 
advances, the creditors were undoubtedly very much in 
the same position as the landlords, and that in the case of 
a great many of the other tradesmen, credit had been given 
on the strength of the reputed value of the holding, we 





. iad, 
believe that the Government made a most reasonable offer 


as to arrears, and that the responsibility of refys; 

offer must remain with Mr. Pamell and his Peat — 
of all this Mr. Morley hints not a syllable to his oleae 
in St. James’s Hall. No one would guess from his spee h 
that the whole responsibility of the failure to deal with the 
arrears question does not lie with the Government. Yet 
assuredly those Home-rulers who think so, live in a 
fool’s paradise in which they cannot hope to remain undis. 
turbed. 

Still less intrepid in confronting the facts of the case — 
we mean, of course, as far as Mr. Morley’s speech is con: 
cerned, —that he faces them boldly in his own mind, we do 
not doubt,—is that part of Mr. Morley’s speech in which 
he cries shame upon the Government for not treating Mr 
Dillon and the other Members of Parliament imprisoned 
under the Crimes Act as political prisoners, who ought 
not to incur any kind of penalty offensive to the refined 
feelings of a gentleman. Now, we are quite willing to 
admit all that Mr. Morley contends for as to the 
attitude of English Home-rulers towards Mr. Dillon 
and his friends, the cordiality of feeling with which 
dignitaries of the Church (like Dean Kitchin) have treated 
him, and the sympathy felt for him by his English ¢ol. 
leagues in Parliament. All that is very true. Nay, we 
will go so far as to conjecture that if we could see into the 
depths of Mr. Dillon’s and Mr. O’Brien’s consciences, we 
should probably find them profoundly convinced,—so 
strange are the aberrations of human passion,—that in 
pushing on the “ Plan of Campaign” and in urging the 
spread of “ Boycotting,” far from being guilty of any moral 
offence, they are acting the parts of pure patriots. But 
what has that to do with the matter, when, in the opinion 
of the British Government and of the great majority 
of the British people, these are distinctly immoral as well 
as illegal practices, which are corrupting the Irish tenants, 
sowing the worst and most unsocial suspicions in the 
minds of the Irish peasantry as a whole, and, in a word, 
sanctioning both selfish plunder and the meanest tyranny ? 
Is it not perfectly intolerable to maintain that if we are to 
punish sharply the poor boycotters and the poor cam- 
paigners themselves, we are not to punish as sharply or 
more sharply those who instigate the boycotting and the 
campaigning? We will suggest a very parallel case to 
Mr. John Morley. Half a century or three-quarters of a 
century ago, the English feeling about duelling was, in 
very refined classes, very much what the Irish feeling 
about “ Boycotting” and the “ Plan of Campaign” now 
is. Numbers of polished men would have been very 
willing to recognise in the most friendly manner the 
duellist who had killed his man, supposing that the 
duel had been conducted with all the precautions 
and etiquettes which were supposed to ensure the 
“honourable”? character of the transaction. Now, what 
would Mr. Morley have said if the Legislature had proposed 
to crop the hair and otherwise degrade an actual duellist, 
but to treat the man who really provoked the quarrel and 
stirred up all the bad blood, and who was, in fact, an 
accessory to the duel before the fact, with all the 
courtesy and ceremony with which he maintains that Mr. 
Dillon and his colleagues should be treated now ? In the 
case, by no means unfrequent, where the conscience of a 
country does not really condemn or censure the commission 
of the crime which the Legislature nevertheless does cen- 
sure and does mean severely to punish, there will always 
arise this difficulty as to the mode of treating the political 
apologists and advocates, and panegyrists of the practice 
condemned. It seems hard to punish them by a disgraceful 
punishment, but it is not only hard, but morally impossible, 
without discrediting the law altogether, to punish them less 
seriously than you punish the poor creatures who but for 
their leaders’ instigation would never have committed the 
crime atall. If “ Boycotting” and the “ Plan of Campaign” 
be, as we believe, gross immoralities as well as crimes, they 
ought to be punished in the way in which gross immoralities 
that are also crimes are punished, and so only can the 
practice of them be rooted out. But if those who do these 
things are to be so punished, then the instigators to such 
acts must be so punished also. The real question is whether 
“ Boycotting ” and the “ Plan of Campaign” are worthy of 
such punishment. We say that all civilisation in Ireland 
depends on their being recognised as worthy of it, and 
receiving the punishment that such acts deserve. If we 


are wrong, then the people who boycott Norah Fitzmaurice 
and Mrs. Conolly, and the rest, and who urge the tenants 
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rooke to withhold their rents, are innocent 
— pean of our sympathy. And then, of 
7 a Mr. Dillon and his friends may be praiseworthy 
persons worthy of our admiration. But if we are right, 
if these miserable boycotters, these withholders of rent 
which they themselves know to be fair, are guilty of a 
sross sin as well as crime, how in the world is it possible 
= unish them and not to punish quite as severely the 
yolished gentlemen who incite them to those offences i 
Mr. Morley has certainly succeeded in helping many of 
his hearers to live in a fool’s paradise, in which these 
criticisms on his argument are not even heard of, however 
little he may be inclined to dwell there himself. 





GENERAL BOULANGER IN THE TRIBUNE. 


T is not at all clear that General Boulanger’s speech of 
Monday in the Chamber was such a failure as the 
irritated journalists and correspondents in Paris declare it 
to have been. They attack him as if he were a Parlia- 
mentary leader who had made a poor speech, whereas his 
avowed attitude is that of an outsider commissioned by 
the discontented to demand—as he does demand, with 
ominous directness of language—the abolition of Parlia- 
mentary government. If his followers have any clear 
meaning at all, it is to replace government by a 
deliberating Assembly by government through a repre- 
sentative individual; and in declining to discuss, in 
reading an address not written by himself, and in 
defying the vote of the Chamber, the General is but 
maintaining his avowed rile. The very essence of his 
assumption is that the representatives are sure to vote 
wrong, that France is tired of them, and that he represents 
France while they only represent themselves. That may 
be only arrogant brag, or it may be an unpleasant truth ; 
but the decision as to which it is, can no more come from 
the Deputies than a verdict can come from a prisoner on 
his trial. They are the arraigned, not the Court, and to 
attribute importance to their vote is to mistake the 
meaning of the whole situation. General Boulanger does 
not appear before them as counsel asking their decision, 
but as their prosecutor asking the decision of the ultimate 
tribunal, France. He has been accused of making his 
charges vague and his proposals shadowy, and he steps 
forward to make the charges definite and the proposals un- 
mistakable. He certainly succeeds in both objects. His 
speech may be poor enough in oratorical force—it probably 
was made so designedly, for if the General is no orator, he 
could have secured the help of one—but no one who 
reads it can misunderstand either its object or the plan it 
suggests. The object is to condemn Parliamentarism, 
because France has neither the wise electors nor the 
honest representatives which that system requires, and 
the plan is to substitute for it an Executive Government 
appointed by the mass of the people, and responsible to 
them alone. 

The plainness of General Boulanger’s language, we 
confess, a little surprises us. He tells the electors in so 
many words that they are too ignorant to work Parlia- 
mentary government, that they choose bad representa- 
tives, and that the total result of their action is 
not democracy at all, but government by an oligarchy 
of Deputies who, the moment they are appointed, break 
away from all their pledges and govern for themselves 
alone. They are protected against a dissolution, and 
they govern in their own interest. The condemnation 
is as universal as it is unsparing. The Republicans 
are told that they have produced the discontent which 
France is now manifesting, and the Monarchists are 
told that France does not want them, and did not give 
them three millions of votes at the election of 1885 out of 
any liking for their ideas, but solely in order through 
them to express her discontent. The General declares this 
discontent to be universal, and demands a dissolution in 
order that France may accept his alternative plan, which is 
to place the parties all alike in irons. M. Floquet is hardly 
right in saying that the General proposes to return to the 
Constitution of 1852, for it is in many points a different 
one that he suggests; but there can be no doubt whatever 
that he means the Executive to be sovereign. He declares 
that, although he personally might abolish the Presidency, 
France wills an individual Head. He proposes that this 
Head should be elected either directly by plébiscite, or “on 
the American plan’—that is, through electors ad hoc 


appointed by each department—he invests the Head with 
the right of veto in certain cases, and demands that in 
others the Swiss plan of the Referendum should be adopted, 
a plébiscite, in fact, being taken when the Executive and the 
Chamber disagree. Finally, he either abolishes the Senate, 
or by electing it by universal suffrage makes it a mere 
repetition of the Chamber, and wishes the Ministers to be 
independent of the Chamber, and solely responsible to the 
Head of the State. It needs little knowledge of Constitu- 
tions to see how that scheme would work. Head of the 
Executive, with clerks for Ministers, Commander-in- 
Chief of all forces, and sole patron of the enormous 
Civil Service, controlling all foreign policy, and able 
either to veto a law or to submit it to a plébiscite for 
“Yes” or “No,” the President of the Republic would be 
Cesar in all but name, so great, that his dismissal by 
popular vote on the expiration of his term would be 
equivalent to a revolution, and involve many of its con- 
sequences. M. Floquet was perfectly right in saying that 
the whole scheme was Cesarist ; but then, was he right in 
saying that France rejected Cesarism? Was he even wise 
in making the issue to be tried so dreadfully clear, that if 
on the dissolution the vote is for the General, he may plead 
that his installation as Cesar is the express decision 
of France? At all events, there can be no longer any 
doubt as to the point at issue; it is boldly maintained on 
one side, angrily asserted on the other, until even French 
peasants can hardly be ignorant of what their votes will 
mean. The question to be put to them at the dissolution 
is,— Will you be governed by a Person or a Parliament ? 
That, with no hero in the field, no enemy on march, 
no period of anarchy just escaped from, the answer 
should be doubtful, may well make us question some 
at least of the tendencies of modern democracy. 
Still, the doubt exists, or all Republican parties would 
not be so furious, all newspapers would not be occu- 
pied by one subject, nor would the Chamber appeal, 
by placarding M. Floquet’s speech, so directly to the 
electors. 

But will the popular vote be taken? That depends, we 
conceive, almost entirely upon the strength of the party 
which desires government bya Person. The strength to be 
derived from legality is entirely with M. Floquet and his 
Government. The legal power to dissolve belongs to the 
President and Senate, and both will, if they can, decline 
to exercise it. The quadrennial expiration of the Cham- 
ber’s term does not occur till 1889, and no one, except 
M. Carnot and the Senate, can legally accelerate it. Never- 
theless, if the majority of electors are strongly dis- 
contented, the dissolution, we suspect, will be found to 
arrive long before the legal term has run out. It is not 
safe, to begin with, to let a Parliament run so completely 
to its lees that the election may of necessity take place im 
war-time. The Deputies can, if pressed by their con- 
stituents, enforce a dissolution, just as they enforced the 
resignation of President Grévy, by refusing to acknowledge 
any Government which will not dissolve ; and as time draws 
on, the Deputies cannot risk quarrels even with important 
sections of their constituents. They will all grow restless 
with fear of losing their positions. Above all, the scene 
is France, where men are nervous, fearful of conse- 
quences, able to bear anything better than suspense. If 
it is imagined that Czsarism is popular, the desire to 
ascertain the truth, to face the electors, to execute, in 
fact, a political charge upon the foe, will become over- 
mastering, and is almost certain to be obeyed. Of course, 
if the feeling for Cwsarism is weak, if the people, though 
dissatisfied on the whole, prefer the régime under which 
most of them have grown up, delay is easy, and 
Boulangism will gradually, in no long time, die down. 
That, however, will be tested by the votes at the by- 
elections, and we should attach great importance to the 
one in the Charente to come off to-morrow week. General 
Boulanger has there directly and openly nominated M. 
Dérouléde ; M. Dérouléde has against him all the dread of 
war; the department will be placarded with M. Floquet’s 
speech; and if, in the teeth of M. Floquet, General 
Boulanger can seat such a man, the effect in France will 
be very grave, too grave to be effaced by any means short 
of an appeal to the people. We hope better things for the 
Republic ; but it is mere folly to imagine that because 
377 Deputies to 186 have voted for a continuance of their 
own power, therefore the chance of a Cesar has disappeared 





in France. 
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THE RARITY OF POLITICAL COURAGE. 

IR LEPEL GRIFFIN, in his speech at the banquet 
given to Mr. Jesse Collings on Tuesday, signalised 
Lord Hartington’s courage as his most distinguished 
quality. We have at least as much respect for Lord 
Hartington as Sir Lepel Griffin,—indeed, we think that 
Englishmen do not yet appreciate him as he deserves,—but 
we should have selected firmness rather than courage as his 
distinctive political virtue. If we had to choose, indeed, 
amongst the greater statesmen of the day to whom we 
should ascribe the highest degree of courage,—including, of 
course, in courage what we must include in it, namely, 
audacity which is not founded on reason,—we should give 
the palm to Mr. Gladstone. From the first day of his 
leadership, when he took up the attack on the Protestant 
Establishment in Ireland, to his sudden and surely most 
courageous attack on the Legislative Union,—however 
much we may condemn its rashness and the policy of in- 
justice it involved,—Mr. Gladstone has almost always, in 
relation to great lines of policy, displayed a courage which 
it would not be very easy to match amongst his con- 
temporaries. Nor do we the less think that he displayed 
marvellous courage when he suddenly adopted Irish Home- 
rule, because we think that his courage was much greater 
than his discretion, and the gallantry of his charge 
far more magnificent than its wisdom. ‘“ C’est magnifique, 
mais ce n’est pas la guerre,’ might have been said of 
his dash into Home-rule in 1886 as truly as it was said of 
the charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava. It clearly 
will not do to limit courage to wise audacity, for the 
notion of wisdom does not enter into courage at all. What 
we mean by courage is the power of ignoring the dis- 
heartening fears which beset most men on the eve of a 
great enterprise, and that may even be more completely 
shown if the enterprise be unwise and hurtful than 
in cases where it is wise and beneficial. Count Cavour 
was a courageous statesman in the highest sense. Prince 
Bismarck is a courageous statesman in the highest sense. 
And Mr. Gladstone, for one who is thoroughly saturated 
with the notion that the deepest deference is due to public 
opinion, is certainly only less courageous than the two 
statesmen we have just named, for he has repeatedly 
initiated a policy in which to all appearances, and latterly 
at least in reality as well as in appearance, the probability 
‘of a disastrous defeat was very serious. To our minds, 
both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain, though neither 
of them have evinced Lord Hartington’s steadfastness and 
constancy, have displayed more of the mere virtue of 
political courage than he did,—that is, more of the power 
to ignore the kind of difficulties which in an average 
statesman’s mind would breed sheer dismay. Mr. Glad- 
stone showed more courage because he, iv reliance on his 
own magnetic power, struck out a line of policy which 
involved him in the most manifest moral inconsistencies, 
and obliged him to ask the sympathy of the English 
people for the very party who had done most to alienate 
English sympathy, and even sedulously to provoke English 
animosity and resentment. And Mr. Chamberlain, too, 
showed vast courage when, representing as he did pre- 
viously, the party which had most pertinaciously recom- 
mended concession and conciliation to Ireland, he turned 
round without hesitation the moment he saw whither 
‘that policy was tending, and exchanged it for a policy of 
firm resistance to the disintegrating tendencies of the hour. 
It implied no little courage in a man of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
advanced Radicalism, to risk as he did the defection of so 
many Radical followers, in order to contend for the unity 
‘of the nation, and for the only true guarantee of that 
unity, the unity of the legislative power. Lord Hartington 
has shown splendid firmness in resisting Mr. Gladstone,— 
the more so that he had previously gained a reputation for 
disinterested loyalty to Mr. Gladstone which made it all the 
more difficult for him to risk that reputation by deserting 
-him at a critical conjuncture. But it was Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. John Morley on the one side, and Mr. Chamberlain 
on the other, who displayed to the highest degree their 
alacrity in encountering risk, and their inaccessibility to 
dismay when the perils thickened round them, and when 
they seemed almost entirely dependent on their own mag- 
nificent energy for holding the field at all. Whatever may 
justly be said of the ill effects of rashness in statesmen, we 
cannot deny the inspiring effect of courage, whether in the 
active form in which Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, and Mr. 
Chamberlain displayed it, or in the iron though less 











unexpected resistance which Lord Hartington o 
his leader’s onset. —_ 


And yet courage is not the commonest of modern political 
virtues, and is, indeed, especially liable to die out under 
the depressing influence of representative democrac 
Whether it be that modern statesmen have contanebia 
the habit of so prostrating themselves before what they 
regard as public opinion, that they positively cower before 
the risk of initiating a policy at which the ording. 
politician will stare, or whether it be that their intelligence 
gets clouded by the commonness and the dullness and 
the slowness of average political intellects, certainly it is 
now rare to find a politician who will encounter with 
indifference the charge of inconsistency or eccentricity 
and stand up just as proudly to advocate a policy which 
he believes to be essential for the nation’s safety, when 
he expects to incur average men’s censure and ridicule, as 
he would in expressing what he believed to be average men’s 
judgment. In the United States, for example, there has 
hardly been since the great war a statesman who commanded 
general respect for his courage, till Mr. Cleveland was 
brought forward; and even Mr. Cleveland’s courage has been 
of the most prudent type. In France, since Gambetta’s death, 
—unless, perhaps, we should except M. Ferry and General 
Boulanger,—the democracy has not thrown up,—at least, to 
the perception of the foreigner,—a single instance of political 
courage ; and even in England, which we know best, there 
is much more disposition on all sides to walk circumspectly, 
—pure partisanship being always, of course, one of the 
most circumspect of courses,—than to risk censure by 
striking out a strong and independent line of conduct. 
And yet, though the British elector has no great alertness 
in discovering original statesmen, he always respects a man 
who challenges boldly the commonplace opinion, and shows 
that he is not in the least overborne by the taunts and sneers 
which his independence brings down upon him. Indeed, 
public opinion in England, sluggish as it is, always does 
justice to a true leader who, instead of carefully eliciting the 
popular view, is bold enough to tell the people what they 
ought to believe. That is what they really want to know. 
They are far more likely to accept even a rash and im- 
prudent policy like Mr. Gladstone’s, if it is boldly imposed 
upon their consciences by a leader in whom they have 
learned to trust, than to accept a cautious and highly 
prudent policy, if it be submitted to them without the 
accent of confidence, or the authority of an intellectual 
dictator. There is not a quality which seems to be 
rarer in democratic countries than courage, and there 
is not a quality which tells more powerfully on demo- 
cratic opinion, in the few cases in which it is displayed. 
From Mr. Gladstone down to Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and 
from Sir Wilfrid Lawson to Mr. Labouchere, from Lord 
Hartington to Mr. Jesse Collings, from Colonel Saunderson 
to Mr. King-Harman, from Mr. Dillon to Mr. Jasper Pyne, 
there is not a man in any party who has shown conspicuous 
courage who has not gained in popularity by that courage, 
with whatever other inferior qualities the courage may have 
been combined. Of course, courage alone is not, whatever 
Sir Lepel Griffin may say, the true glory of a statesman. 
A statesman should be wise first and courageous after- 
wards. If he is more courageous than wise, he may have 
courage enough, as Mr. Gladstone has had courage enough, 
to imperil, and perhaps to change permanently for the worse, 
the career of a great nation. But this at least is evident, that 
be the wisdom what it may, little or great, on a democracy 
it will tell all the more for courage. A very little wisdom may 
go a great way,—as in Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s case,—if com- 
bined with a great deal of courage. A very great wisdom 
like Lord Hartington’s will stem a tide which seemed 
almost resistless by the help of a great deal of courage. 
One could hardly imagine less wisdom than Mr. Labou- 
chere’s. But his audacity, for we do not like to 
speak of so noble a virtue as courage in connection with 
his career, has made, for his modicum of shrewdness, a 
very distinct place in the political world,—a_ place, 
indeed, much too good for him. It is a very remarkable 
thing that democracies, on the whole, tend to depress, even 
to cow, the very quality which is most essential to success 
in democratic politics. Even the basest kind of adven- 
turers’ courage, such as we have many specimens of in 
great democracies, tells infinitely more on the people than 
mere prudence; and still more does such courage tell as 
has been shown by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, Lord 
Hartington, and by Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Darwin’s 
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school ought to try to explain to us why it is that a 
quality like courage, which in our democratic age so 
clearly lends a great advantage in the conflict for political 
existence to any one who displays it, is, instead of being 
stimulated by democracy, becoming less and less visible 
amongst us, or, to use the exact phrase, is apparently in 
course of being discouraged. 





THE BANQUET TO MR. JESSE COLLINGS. 
W HATEVER we may think of the merits of many 


of Mr. Jesse Collings’s proposals for creating a 
dass of small proprietors in England, there can be no 
doubt whatever as to the sincerity and singlemindedness 
of his aims. Mr. Jesse Collings took up the cause 
of the agricultural labourers not because he thought 
that it would pay, politically, to get hold of an immense 
and newly enfranchised body of electors, but because he 
desired to promote their happiness, and to do something to 
reverse the process by which the rural labourers of 
England have been divorced from all interest in the soil 
they till. He may or may not have suggested the proper 
remedy; but, at any rate, he has done an enormous 
amount to bring public opinion to bear upon the whole sub- 
ject. Apart, then, from all other considerations, Mr. Jesse 
Collings well deserved, on account of the work he has done 
on behalf of the peasantry, the recognition he received 
at the banquet held in his honour at Willis’s Rooms 
on Tuesday last. The Liberal Unionists, however, in 
according him the welcome they did, looked also at 
the very great services which Mr. Jesse Collings has ren- 
dered to the cause of the Union. In the crisis of 1886, 
Mr. Collings was under as severe a temptation as any man 
in political life to smother his principles and accept Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home-rule scheme. His motion in the interest 
of the labourers had been adopted by Mr. Gladstone, and 
had placed the Liberal Party in power. This fact, and 
his tenure of the office of Vice-President of the Local 
Government Board, seemed to make it certain that he 
would be allowed to carry out much in his own way his long- 
cherished schemes for the creation of a peasant-proprietary. 
Yet, notwithstanding all these considerations, Mr. Jesse 
Collings, the moment he saw that the Union was actually 
threatened, resigned his office, and abandoned the oppor- 
tunity he had so eagerly awaited, for framing a scheme of 
legislation to deal with the question of allotments and small 
holdings. Ever since that time, Mr. Jesse Collings has shown 
himselt a steadfast and unwearied champion of the cause of 
the Union. At by-elections, and at meetings in all parts of 
the country, he has been a constant speaker, notwithstanding 
that the Gladstonians have attacked him on such occasions 
with a vehemence and a lack of good feeling exceptional even 
in these days of party vituperation. The evident resolve on 
the part of the Gladstonians to do everything in their power 
to injure Mr. Collings politically, culminated in his being 
deposed from the Presidency of the Allotments Association, 
which he had himself founded, and in which he had always 
been the moving spirit. Naturally enough, the Liberal 
Unionists were not going to see one of the leading members 


. of their party treated thus without protest, and accordingly 


an influential section of the party determined to form an 
Association to assist Mr. Collings in carrying on the work 
which he was engaged in performing while President of the 
old Association—that of securing to the labourers the full 
benefits of the Allotment Act of last Session—and to show 
by some public sign, such as the banquet of Tuesday, how 
much they appreciated the work done by him both as a 
Unionist and as the champion of the rural labourers. 

Lord Hartington’s speech, in proposing Mr. Collings’s 
health, was as manly and as straightforward as might be 
expected from the speaker. Though Lord Hartington 
made no attempt to conceal the fact that he is not personally 
very much inclined to support the more advanced portion 
of Mr. Jesse Collings’s proposals, he dwelt with a warmth 
quite unusual in him on the discourtesy and injustice with 
which the Member for the Bordesley Division of Birming- 
ham had been treated. What, however, was of more 
general importance, was his plain-speaking on the question 
of the Unionist alliance. Mr. Gladstone has never ceased, 
since the split in the Liberal Party occurred, to issue 
solemn warnings to his late friends as to the dreadful 
dangers they run of having to vote for Tory measures 
by allying themselves with the Tory Party. Perhaps, 
after he has read the latest utterance of the leader 





of the Liberal Unionist Party, he will see that it is 
useless any longer to hold up such terrors. “The 
issues between us,” said Lord Hartington, “are the 
issues of Union as opposed to Separation, of order as 
opposed to anarchy. I for one do not hesitate to say that 
I am ready to accept the alliance of any man—whether he 
calls himself Tory, Liberal, or Radical—who is prepared to 
stand up for the principle of the Union and for the principle 
of order.” These words, though they show no kind of 
tendency on the part of Lord Hartington to alter his wise 
determination to maintain a separate Liberal Unionist 
Party and organisation, ought at last, we should imagine, 
to convince Mr. Gladstone and his supporters that so long 
as they maintain their alliance with the Parnellites, and so 
long as they advocate any system of Home-rule, there can 
be no possibility of Liberal Unionists being frightened 
back to the Gladstonian fold by the creation of any such 
bogey, however terrible its appearance. 

Mr. Jesse Collings, in his speech acknowledging the toast 
drunk in his honour, showed clearly that he is as much as 
ever convinced of the advantages to be gained by attaching 
the rural population to the soil, and of the possibility of so 
doing. Mr. Collings spoke with sorrow and alarm of the 
fact that in the twenty years preceding 1881, the popula- 
tion of the rural districts decreased by no less than 20 per 
cent., and implored his hearers to do their best to remedy 
this state of things. No doubt, if we could see a greater 
number of men tilling their own land in England, and the 
rural population increasing instead of decreasing, we should 
regard the matter as one for immense congratulation. Much, 
however, as we may desire this consummation, it is useless 
to shut our eyes to the difficulty of its attainment. The 
real question 1s,—If by the action of the State we establish 
small proprietors, can we keep them in existence ? Will not 
the great economic forces now at work continue to operate 
and force our statute-created proprietors out of the country, 
as they are now forcing the labourers? At the present 
moment, English agriculture is in open competition with all 
the food-producing Powers of the whole world. This com- 
petition dictates the conditions under which agriculture 
shall be carried on in England. Is it possible that we can 
institute legislation which will alter this fact, and make 
forms of agriculture practicable in England which are not 
so in other countries except under a protective system ? 
We do not mean to assert that by asking these questions 
we have shown Mr. Collings’s scheme to be unworkable, or 
that it is impossible to create small proprietors in England. 
We very much desire that it may prove possible; but at 
the same time, we must confess to a considerable feeling of 
doubt as to the ultimate success of any projects of the kind. 





THE FIRST DEBATE ON THE COUNTY 
GOVERNMENT BILL. 


T is, we fear, only too clear that the Gladstone-Parnell 
Party intend, so far as they can, to obstruct the 
County Government Bill. The moment serious debate on 
it became possible—that is, on Thursday night—the 
number of questions, most of them useless, and some of 
them silly, extended to such a length that two hours were 
wasted in answering them; and when the questions were 
done, Mr. Ellis was supported in forcing a long discussion 
on an incident of the tithe war in Wales, which was only 
brought to a close by the application of the Closure. 
Without that mechanical stopper, the chatter would have 
gone on all night, or perhaps for many nights on end. The 
object of these tactics applied to a Bill which is in principle 
approved by both sides, is sufficiently clear. The Liberals 
are angry with the Government for presuming to bring in 
so Liberal a measure, and are determined, by talking it 
out, to be able to say that neither Tories nor Unionists 
were hearty in its support. Mr. Stansfeld on Thursday 
night gave Liberals at a distance from London that very 
cue. He said :— It was a very complicated measure, and 
therefore it must meet with very great discussion and 
difference of opinion. ..... To impute to the Opposition 
a design to defeat the measure was, in the circumstances, 
likely to engender a suspicion that the Government would 
themselves regard its defeat with equanimity.” They have, 
therefore, poured out amendments by the score, will debate 
every detail as if it involved the safety of the country, and 
will then, when silenced at last by the Closure, protest that 
the Government is hostile to deliberation. There is, of 
course, only one way to meet such opposition, and that is 
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to display a stolid patience, to answer every serious 
criticism, to be silent whenever criticism is intended to 
delay, to vote down every amendment, and to keep the 
House sitting, if it be till next March, until the Bill has 
been accepted or thrown out. The country constituencies 
meanwhile will do well to signify to their Members that 
they understand the game which is being played, that they 
wish the Bill to pass, and that if it is talked out, those who 
talked it out will not again be honoured with their 
confidence. 

These observations do not apply to the only Instruction 


‘ proposed on Thursday,—one of six, the remainder of which 


were ruled out by the Speaker. To insist that when the 
vovernment of the counties is to be improved, the govern- 
ment of parishes shall be improved too, is neither un- 
reasonable nor factious. It is only inexpedient. It is 
quite open to any one to argue that a county is only a 
collection of parishes, and it is quite certain that the 
present organisation of parishes is exceedingly defective. 
It is a survival from a passed-away time, when the 
population was thin, and all ratepayers could attend a 
Vestry meeting, when the Rector was the natural chairman 
of the parish assembly, and when business could be got 
through by force of certain social deferences. That 
time has passed away, and the parish must in the end 
either be superseded by the canton, or it must be re- 
organised in accordance with modern representative ideas. 
Mr. Chamberlain is quite right in saying that such 
reorganisation will educate the new municipal electors, nor 
is Mr. Stansfeld wrong in assuming that without reorganisa- 
tion, parochial life, overpowered by the superior attraction 
of county life, may die too much away. All that is quite 
true; but then, it is also true that there are only twenty- 
four hours in a solar day, and only seven hours in a day of 
the House of Commons. The Government has to consider 
not what a perfect Bill would be, but what is the nearest 
approach to perfection which in a world like the present, and 
under a system of government by public meeting, it is 
possible to obtain. If there were no party spirit in the House 
of Commons, and both sides agreed to settle principles, 
and the Cabinet were permitted to pass the resulting Bill 
in silence, the measure might, of course, be made complete, 
as complete as the Local Government Law under which all 
local authorities in France at present act. That constitu- 
tional millennium is, however, as yet far distant, and pending 
its arrival, the Cabinet had to leave its Bill imperfect, 
and propose only the broad measure upon which, if 
it were accepted, further Bills could be built. This 
it has done, and to load the Bill further with new reforms 
is only to make the acceptance of the great one most 
improbable. When the County Councils have been created, 
the parishes can be revivified all the more easily, because 
the Councils will lend their help in the necessary grouping 
and settling of areas. It will not be possible, we fear, to 
let the Councils do the whole work, and delegate such 
powers to the parishes as they please, because some 
general principles must be laid down by the general Legis- 
lature; but they can afford much help, and it is wise 
for an overburdened Parliament to wait till it is ready. 
The parishes will not die even if they do nothing for 
twelve months, nor will the character of parishioners be 
greatly altered by that period of suspense. At all events, 
the choice lies between waiting a little for improve- 
ment in parishes, and going without the Bill; and the 
latter alternative, as Mr. Winterbotham’s remark showed, 
will not be acceptable even to county Liberals, who 
see quite well that the creation of the Councils is 
the point for them. Powers, responsibilities, and even 
revenues can be heaped upon those bodies afterwards ; 
and if we may judge by precedents, they will refuse 
none of them. The Councils will be petty Parliaments, 
and there never was a Parliament yet which did not think 
itself competent to govern the world, or legislate on the 
dresses women ought to wear. The Government, as Mr. Long 
admitted on its behalf, is quite ready to reform the parish, 
but at present it has to reform the county, and cannot risk 
making its measure too cumbrous for discussion within 
the Session. Mr. Chamberlain must have seen that, and 
in supporting the Instruction, he was, we apprehend, 
rather giving a Unionist pledge that the parish should not 
be forgotten, than seriously hoping that two reforms, 
both of the utmost complexity, and one of them likely to 
fan the odium ecclesiasticum into flame, could be com- 
pressed into one Bill. Liberals must accept the defects of 
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the system they approve, and not hope, in a talkin 
Assembly such as they promote, to make a County Bill 
into a County Code. sis 





THE LIQUOR TRADE. 


INISTERS must judge for themselves as to the 
expediency of withdrawing the licensing clauses of 
the County Government Bill. We think the withdrawal 
at once weak and inexpedient ; and though we would make 
any conciliatory modifications consistent with common 
justice, we would press the clauses as amended to a vote 
We do not believe that Parliament means pillage, or that 
the electors do either. The Government, however, has 
means of information we do not possess; and it is not 
worth while to endanger the Union because the Tem. 
perance men are more anxious to punish publicans than to 
suppress their trade. There are, however, sides to the 
question on which we suspect the Cabinet is a little 
bemused by noise. Everybody who talks against the 
liquor traffic makes, so far as we see, two assumptions, one 
of which is unproved, and the other is contrary to all the 
evidence of history. It is alleged as an undoubted fact 
that publicans, instead, like butchers and fishmongers, of 
supplying a want, create one ; but to what extent is that con. 
clusively proved ? London is probably of all places in the 
world the one where it is easiest to get drink, in any 
quantity and at almost any price, without effort and 
without delay; but are Londoners a specially drunken 
people? They drink more than villagers, no doubt, 
because they have more money; but do they drink more 
than the better-paid classes of country-folk, or the people 
of the small towns, who often drink in secret because they 
havea caste feeling against being seen within a bar? It is 
a matter for evidence, of course, and for evidence exclu. 
sively; but we should say that the passion for drink 
—and especially its worst manifestation, the passion 
for drink in concentrated forms—was not greatly due 
to the desire of drinking in company, and would be 
gratified quite as dangerously if its victims had to buy 
spirits by the bottle. Of course, total prohibition on the 
Mahommedan system would stop drinking, and possibly 
in a century or two produce an instinctive aversion to 
much drink, such as is said to be growing up, without 
external restrictions, in the cultivated classes of Europe; 
but we do not perceive that the teetotalers hope for such 
a law, and certainly if they do, they are deceiving them- 
selves. They only hope, by shutting up liquor-shops, to 
make liquor difficult of access, and therefore less drunk, a 
corollary which, as we fancy, shows that they underestimate 
the strength of the internal craving. Nothing alters that 
much except excessive costliness, a truth which the Swedes 
and the Americans have both begun to learn, and which all 
English financiers plead when they are taxing liquor. A 
man will walk an extra mile to get his drink, or store it up 
at home—the very worst kind of drinking, because the 
drinker has not to fear inability to walk—when he will 
not pay an extra shilling a bottle for his indulgence. It 
is quite possible that the result of Local Option may be 
nothing but an increase of worry and toil in life, for which 
electors will not be grateful. 

Upon this point, however, we quite admit that we shall 
have no hearing till the high-licence system has been 
tried,—as it will be one day when rates are heavier, in 
order to lighten them,—the body of belief, though not of 
evidence, being dead against us ; but on the second assump- 
tion, scepticism will perhaps be considered more rational. 
The teetotalers assume throughout their argument, and, 
indeed, have assumed throughout their agitation, that if 
they were allowed, the adult males of a county would at 
once close the liquor-shops, or most of them, by county 
plébiscite. If that is not true, what is the meaning of all 
this fuss about clauses which, unless houses are closed in 
obedience to the county vote, will never come into opera- 
tion? Yet upon what evidence do the teetotalers found 
this large assumption, which a priori one would suppose 
to be entirely without foundation? The people is, in the 
main, Teutonic, and has drunk fermented or distilled liquor 
ever since it came out of the forest. It is perfectly free 
to abstain if it likes, and perfectly well aware that if it 
abstains, it will grow rich and increase greatly in comfort ; 
and it desires exceedingly to grow rich and to be more 
comfortable; yet it does not abstain. Why is it imagined 
that the concession of control over public-houses will 
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induce it all at once to become so abstinent? The vote, 
remember, will be by ballot, so that the non-drinking 
classes, and especially the women, will not be able to influence 
votes; yet the majority are expected to cease to drink, and 
to close the only rooms in which till now they have been 
accustomed to seek society and enjoyment. Suppose the 
yote should go the other way, and that the municipal 
yoters should prove less inclined towards restriction than 
the Magistrates have been, and much less inclined than 
the Magistrates would be if the House of Commons 
charged them to keep the multiplication of houses down. 
We do not say it will be so; we honestly confess that the 
secret feeling of the body of the English people about 
this drink trade is to us an insoluble mystery, we 
neither understanding why a man who hates drink 
does not leave it off, nor why, if he loves it, he should 
hate its distributor ; but there is at least the chance, and 
jt should be taken into the account. The teetotalers are 
very confident, and they should know the people; but 
then, they are also very fanatical, and fanatics believe their 
own wishes. The people, it must be remembered, have 
never yet been fairly tried, have no experience of what 
the extinction of public-houses would mean, have never 
lived in places where liquor was unprocurable, yet 
could be procured if they voted for its sale. We are 
not pessimists in the matter, for we are glad to believe 
that the habit of over-drinking is declining, and recognise 
fully that in Canada drinking is rare, that in Australia no 
one drinks at work, and that in America whole States have 
been converted to what is practically a horror of distilled 
liquor. But, remembering the history of our people, the 
conditions of our climate and of our crowded life, the 
failure of teetotalism to conquer the educated, and the 
readiness with which the monstrous cost of indulging 
the taste is borne—a cost actually exceeding £20a year a 
house—by a penurious and money-loving people, we can- 
not feel anything like the confidence the reformers profess, 
and, we imagine, quite sincerely feel. We should not be 
in the least surprised if they were preparing for themselves 
a bitter disappointment, and certainly hold the shower of 
statistics now being poured out, and the predictions that if 
compensation is granted to publicans, the people will have 
hundreds of millions to pay, to be imaginative nonsense. 
Granting for a moment the teetotalers’ main thesis that 
alcohol is bad, the people are not good enough to go without 
it, else this liquor question, with its tendency to breed a 
new religion, would not be upon us. The people must desire 
alcohol very much to spend £160,000,000 a year upon it, 
and to suppose they will suppress the desire because they 
have votes, and secret votes, seems to us to be supposing a 
sudden change in average human nature. We have not 
the slightest objection to try the experiment, and shall for 
that reason, among others, regret the withdrawal of the 
licensing power from the County Councils; but we hold 
the calculations of the enemies of the Bill to be pre- 
posterously exaggerated. The people have always ruled 
in England on all points they sincerely care about, and 
they have never put down the sale of drink, though 
they have not, like the Germans and French, resisted its 
taxation. 

As many of our friends clearly misunderstand our 
attitude upon this question, we will once more restate the 
view that we uphold. We utterly deny the right of the 
majority to prevent the minority from obtaining an 
article of diet unless they maintain it to be poisonous. 
If they do, their right to prohibit its sale either 
absolutely, or under any restriction they please, is as 
clear as their right to prohibit or restrict the sale of 
oxalic acid. We shall think them unscientific blunderers 
for doing it, as ignorant of physics as of history ; but of 
their moral right, under the conviction supposed, we make 
no question. Alcohol in excess is, however, plainly in- 
Jurious; and if drinking in excess can be stopped by 
reducing the number of public-houses, let it be reduced. 
The step is not an irretrievable one, even if it is mistaken ; 
nor could a mistake have any grave or lasting consequences. 
If, however, a trade hitherto legal is suppressed, the people 
who suppress it must bear the cost, and not the tradesmen 
only. We could very well imagine the State suppressing 
all pawnbrokers’ shops in favour of national pledging- 
offices, and rather expect to see it done some day; but we 
shall not vote for securing that benefit to poor people at 
the cost of the pawnbrokers alone. That is pillage, be the 
motive of the pillage what it may. 





THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION AND THE BISHOP 
OF LINCOLN. 


HE announcement that the Church Association are 
going to prosecute the Bishop of Lincoln in the 
Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury, is interesting on 
more than one ground. To begin with, it is a sort of 
renewal of youth. How many years ago is it that the 
Six Points of Ritual—they seem now to have grown to 
eight—were first talked about ? Perhaps it is not so many 
as we fancy, but seeming in these things is the whole 
battle, and judged in this way, we should say it was a 
lifetime. But however long it may be, the interval has 
left no mark on the Church Association. That wonderful 
body is a very Bourbon among Societies. It has learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing. It keeps fresh in its memory 
all the things that Mr. Purchas and Mr. Ridsdale and Mr, 
Mackonochie were forbidden to do when they were alive, 
and that their successors go on doing now that the original 
sinners are dead. The authors of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act have passed away, each in his own fashion 
regretting that he ever had a hand in it; but the Church 
Association is still constant to that strange piece of dead- 
alive legislation. A beautiful example of immutability in 
a world in which all else has changed, this venerable fossil 
is still busy about its prehistoric labours. We had thought 
that ritual suits had been forgotten, that Lord Penzance 
had become mythical, that the type of cases with which 
his name was once connected were somewhere “ away in 
the Ewigkeit.” Not a bit of it! They are still with us. 
The Church Association is still at work, though nobody 
minds it ; its essays in litigation still link us with the im- 
memorial past. 

It is pleasing again to see our old friend not merely 
revived, but rehabilitated. For it must be admitted that 
the Church Association had not carried out the promise 
of its youth. It was going to do such great things, and it 
did none of them. It was going to have a perfect battue 
of Ritualists, and it only kept up a very dropping and 
oceasional fire among them. Mr. Green, Mr. Enraght, Mr. 
De la Bere, Mr. Bell Cox,—four men only, and not one of 
them the incumbent of a foremost Ritualistic church, 
make up the Association’s bag. Simultaneous prosecutions 
instituted against every prominent Ritualist would have 
been at least imposing. Nothing might in the end 
have come of them; but they would, at all events, 
have given annoyance while they lasted. They would 
have cost money, indeed ; but what is money to the mouth- 
piece of an indignant people? Why, a penny subscription 
would have yielded all that was wanted. Unless, therefore, 
we are to believe that the great heart of the English 
people is less sound than the Church Association has been 
wont to assure us it is, we cannot acquit the Society of a 
certain timidity. It has been content to sample its victims 
instead of attacking them wholesale. Now, however, it is 
evidently rising to a truer conception of its duties. It 
has not, indeed, instituted simultaneous prosecutions ; but 
it has made up by quality for what it still lacks in quantity. 
It has flown at a Bishop, and at a very active, very 
popular, very distinguished Bishop. There can be no more 
sneering at the Church Association and “small game.” 
Like the Disinherited Knight, it has struck full at the 
Templar’s shield. It is pleasant for once to be able to feel 
quite proud of our seemingly decrepit old friend. Talk of 
the fire of youth, what is it to the steady glow of age ? 
When it was young, the Church Association did not soar 
above the inferior clergy ; it has waited for its second child- 
hood to take off the gloves with a Bishop. 

Now, indeed, it has taken them off to some purpose. It 
has aimed at the impossible itself. A Bishop, according 
to most of the authorities, is the one officer of the Church 
who is protected against the Church Association. The 
Public Worship Regulation Act, and the earlier Church 
Discipline Act, are absolutely silent with regard to him. 
The possibility that a Bishop could need to be proceeded 
against does not seem to have occurred to the Legis- 
lature. When the Ritual Commission was sitting, it 
was naturally led to consider whether this defect ought 
not to be remedied, and the Commissioners declared them- 
selves of opinion “that it is desirable that any scheme of 
Ecclesiastical Courts and discipline should make provision 
for the trial of offences alleged to have been committed by 
Bishops or Archbishops, and for compelling on their part 
obedience to the law.” They did not, however, regard 
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this subject as properly within the scope of their in- 
structions, and consequently they make no‘ recommenda- 
tions. Even if they had made any, it is uhnecessary to 
remind the Church Association that they would not have 
had the force of law. What is more to the purpose is 
the doubt the Commissioners express “ whether the past 
history of the Church of England affords any material 
which could be satisfactorily used to furnish precedent or 
principle for such a proceeding.” There is the difficulty 
that the Church Association will have to get over. It has 
not been our way in modern England to prosecute Bishops 
for ritual excesses—possibly because it has not been the 
way of Bishops to commit them—and the result is that 
there is neither precedent nor principle for such a proceed- 
ing. Dr. Littledale, who is very well read in these matters, 
who might himself possibly not object to prosecuting a 
Bishop for ritual omissions, and who would certainly, if 
he were so inclined, have no difficulty in finding a defendant 
ready to his hand, is clear upon this point. In this 
country, he told the Commissioners, it would be “extremely 
difficult, almost impossible, to try a Bishop.” What an 
air of dignity, of heroism almost, this fact gives to the 
act of the Church Association! Difficulties are nothing, 
impossibilities are nothing. They mean to try the Bishop 
of Lincoln. 

Or, rather, they mean to try to try him. That they will suc- 
ceed in bringing him into Court there seems no chance, but 
they will at least make the attempt. For the attempt will be 
something. They will not induce Lord Penzance to hear 
the case, but they may get him to hear counsel in support 
of their application to hear it. The Bishop of Lincoln’s 
acts will never be before the Court, but the preliminary 
question whether any Bishop’s acts can be brought before 
the Court may be argued at almost any length. The truth 
is, the Association has been born too late. It should have 
been founded in ‘“‘ Great Eliza’s golden time.” Its fortunes 
might have been chequered even then, for as likely as 
not, “Great Eliza” would have imprisoned the Council 
and threatened the ears of the Chairman. But if 
they had known how to make themselves agreeable to that 
bright occidental star, an offending Bishop would not, as 
now, have been out of their reach. The Court of High 
Commission would have tried the Bishop of Lincoln, or the 
Archbishop of Canterbury himself. Unfortunately, the 
Bill of Rights made short work of this and all similar 
Courts, and as it put nothing in their place, the Church 
Association is left, as regards Ritualistic Bishops, much in 
the state of Bunyan’s Pope and Pagan. Its will is good, 
but its power is cut terribly short. Still, it may, on the 
whole, be congratulated on the resolution to which it has 
come. To have a fling at a Bishop will at all events help 
to raise the wind. It will give its members something to 
talk about ; it will supply the speakers at its meetings with 
a fresh peg on which to hang appeals for money. To 
vindicate ecclesiastical discipline against ritual wickedness 
in high places, would be indeed a noble, an inspiring work. 
The Church Association will not, it is true, be able to do 
this, owing to the aforesaid suppression of the Court of 
High Commission. But it will be able to make a show of 
doing it, and by the side of some of its achievements, even 
that will be a thing to be proud of. 








THE TASTE FOR PRIVACY AND PUBLICITY. 

YYNHERE is a growing impression, we think, that, far from 

its being a great grievance that a man’s (or even a 
woman’s) private affairs should be dragged before the public 
eye by the arbitrary discretion of journalists who wish to 
amuse their readers with social gossip, the total moral effect 
of such a procedure is rather the other way,—the person whose 
affairs are thus needlessly made public being rather under an 
obligation to the journalist who drags him into notice, than 
entitled to complain of what has been done. Is not that at 
least one substantial reason why the proposed alteration in 
the law of libel exonerating the editor who reports the scandals 
and slanders of public meetings to the world at large, is 
regarded with so much favour? At all events, there is a 
rapidly increasing number of persons whose object it is to live 
a double life, instead of the one which has hitherto satisfied 
the majority of civilised beings,—not only the private life 
which all lead, but the half-public life which attaches to those 
who have become the objects of a certain notoriety and 
popular curiosity. It is quite obvious that many men, and 








not a few women, are not half-satisfied unless they form the 
subjects of paragraphs in the papers, of articles in Truth, 
of rejoinders in the World, of sketches in Vanity Fair, of 
caricatures in Punch, of mysterious allusions everywhere, and 
that this has gone so far, that some journalists regard with a 
sort of benevolent self-satisfaction their adroitness in lifting 
the veil of anonymity which the etiquette of journalism has 
hitherto drawn over private life, and almost credit themselves 
with philanthropy for liberating a few human beings from 
the misfortune of common privacy. We have noticed that 
journalism has once or twice lately appeared to reflect the glow 
of a genuinely good conscience when it has been able to confer 
on a person previously unknown the glory of an ambiguons 
reputation. There is a tendency visible in some of these 
newspaper revelations to take credit for that charity which 
covers a multitude of sins, an air not exactly self-righteous, 
but deprecatory of too much praise, such an air as the donor 
of a public garden might assume when the public come to 
express their gratitude, or the founder of a ragged-school when 
the world begins to observe how many helpless and naked 
children have been rescued by his efforts from their misery 
and rags. The journalist who first indicates clearly the names 
involved in a supposed scandal, or the nature of an anticipated 
lawsuit, or the authorship of an unsigned article, or the name 
of the private guest of a public man, or the offer of marriage 
made by a distinguished politician, often assumes the bridling 
and espiégle manner of a beauty conscious of bestowing a 
favour. It is not simply that the modern journalist is not 
ashamed of letting out private secrets ; he is apparently con- 
scious of a new claim on the gratitude of men for having done 
so,—nay, not only on the gratitude of men at large, but on the 
gratitude especially of the particular man or woman whose 
secret he has revealed. What could be so pleasing to sucha 
one as to be the centre of a little eddy of public interest, 
especially if he had never before known what it was to be 
made a fuss about? What, indeed, is life worth, unless you 
can find yourself reflected in that mirror of public notoriety 
in which you draw down the glances of the many, and become 
the hero of a tableau-vivant at the very least P 


To almost everybody till within a very few years, and to 
most people, we may hope, even now, this nimbus of notoriety, 
turning a man into a totally different being to the world at 
large from that which he is conscious to himself of actually 
being, has seemed a terrible misfortune. He is not the happier 
for having a hundred or a thousand mental glances turned 
upon him,—very much the unhappier. It unfits him for some 
positions in life which he loves to fill; it distracts him from 
his natural work ; it renders him painfully self-conscious when 
he would prefer to be wholly occupied with the duties straight 
before him ; and it bewilders him with the knowledge that all 
sorts of people are forming entirely mistaken opinions about 
him which he will certainly never be able to justify, which he 
will scarcely be able to dissipate, and which he never wished 
any one of them to entertain. Half the blessing of life to 
ordinary human beings depends on being in perfectly definite 
relations with other human beings, on knowing clearly what 
they expect of us, what we expect of them, on being able to 
satisfy their expectations as fully as they satisfy ours, now and 
then perhaps a little to surpass their hopes, now and then to 
recognise that they have surpassed ours, but on being always 
able to advance towards a clearer knowledge of those with whom 
we are connected by our duties and affections, and to help 
them to advance towards a clearer knowledge of us. The 
exceptions to this rule are, of course, all those persons who are 
what is called public men,—in other words, those a con- 
siderable part of whose life is spent in earning a reputation 
for judging rightly the duties and responsibilities of the 
people at large,—duties which are at once of wider range, of 
shallower significance, and of a less personal character, than 
the duties and responsibilities of private life. Public men 
necessarily have a public character as well as a_ private 
character, and the two may be really very different without 
any blame to the individual, for a man is often very wise, 
sagacious, steady, and constant in private life, who is 
hesitating, bewildered, and bewildering in public life; and 
some men are wise, sagacious, steady, and constant in public 
life, who are hesitating, and almost untrustworthy, in the sphere 
of private duty. Public men must have a public as well as a 
private character, and though the public character can hardly 
ever tell you as much about the essence of a man as his private 
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character, it may sometimes, though rarely, tell you the best 
part of him, while the private character may tell you the worst. 
Nevertheless, it is not in general a happy thing for a man 
to have to form both a public and private character. Very 
seldom does it improve the private character for a man to be 
obliged to form a public character too, for it really diverts 
a good deal of his force and energy from the sphere 
of reality to the sphere of reputation-making. In his private 
character, a man cannot well be as much of an actor as of his 
true self; in his public character, a man must generally be at 
least something of an actor,—and that often by the necessity 
of the case,—and may be almost more of an actor than of a 
convinced thinker, and that without any conscious dishonesty 
at all. Still, with public men the double character is a neces- 
sity; and the public character must be founded on some hard 
fact, and should generally be founded on honest convictions. 


But when men are forced into publicity who have no legiti- 
mate public life, the publicity, which is not founded on any 
hard fact at all, and which can be founded on little except 
yumour and gossip and perhaps scandal, is a pure mis- 
chief, and, like the false sun in a summer sky, is a sure 
sign of storm. The nimbus of notoriety is, for a private 
man who has no public life behind him, and no public 
life before him, nothing but a dazzling and misleading 
appendage which is sure to take the man’s wits wool- 
gathering if he enjoys his notoriety at all, and if he does 
not, is sure to make him at the very least and very best, 
simply miserable. It is a bad sign of the times that there are 
so many men and women who, not having any genuine public 
life or duty, are still delighted to hear themselves talked about 
as if they were public persons, and who get all the harm of 
notoriety without any of its stimulus for the discharge of 
definite responsibilities. The man of whom nobody knows 
that he is pledged to any particular line of conduct, nay, of 
whom nobody knows anything except that he has had his 
finger privately in many of the pies which public men have 
been concerned in baking, but sometimes for one purpose and 
sometimes for another, is likely to have his head turned by 
notoriety, without having in any single direction any clearer 
view of duty or keener sense of obligation. It may be delight- 
ful to such a man to see an alter ego called by his name and 
universally recognised as a factor in public life, without his 
feeling one whit clearer as to what he is bound by his reputation 
to say or do in furtherance of his fame. But such an alter 
ego is a sort of fetch which is sure to confuse his own sense of 
personal identity instead of to define it, and to mystify instead 
of to steady him. The wish of private persons to be talked 
about and thought about and written about by people who 
have no solid facts on which to base their estimate of them, 
and who must make them the centres of mere gossip, if they 
make a fuss about them at all, is a diseased wish which has 
a solely corrupting tendency. Moreover, that kind of self- 
consciousness is purely intoxicating, and, what is worse, in- 
spires an ever deeper and deeper passion for the intoxicating 
draught. Publicity without public duty, and without con- 
ferring on the public any power to verify the discharge of 
duty by the person thus made spuriously public, is one of the 
most heady and poisonous of the ingredients of private life. 


“IDOLATRY.” 

HE controversy about placing “images” in Protestant 
churches, though it has recently revived both in Scotland 

and in England, has not, we think, much reality in it, or much 
interest, either spiritual or intellectual, for the great majority 
of their members. The General Assembly of the Established 
Church in Scotland has just refused, by a large majority, to 
condemn the erection of religious figures in the Cathedral of 
Glasgow; and Dr. Temple, though fiercely urged, has declined 
to remove the figures from the new reredos of St. Paul’s. The 
dispute about such figures, as about the lawfulness of music, is, 
in truth, an anachronism, and we should content ourselves with 
recording it, were we not a little perplexed by the constant 
reiteration of a single word. That many excellent Christians 
should object to the introduction of statues, or pictures, or 
painted windows into their churches, we can easily understand. 
There are many men and some women whose minds are 
distracted instead of being elevated by the sight of any objects 
of art, or religious symbols, or memorials of the dead, in 
a building dedicated to religious uses, and it is most 
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natural that when they have an opportunity, they should 
oppose their introduction, and while opposing, make their 
opposition look as religious as they can. They sigh, in truth, 
for bare walls, as tending to concentrate their thoughts on 
God—who, however, has not whitewashed His own Cathedral 
—and we have nothing to say against an impulse which, when 
sincere, is entitled to all the respect that any impulse towards 
devoutness should receive. We have not too many of them, and 
though this one is not shared by the majority of religious man- 
kind, that is no reason of itself for animadversion, nor should we 
condemn a sect that held it best to worship exclusively in the 
open air. We rather wonder that such a sect has never made 
itsappearance. Nature is never irreverent, and we could quite 
comprehend the existence of a few minds to which any building 
made with hands seemed a kind of fence against the im- 
mediate outpouring of a divine influence. That has been the 
feeling of some pious individuals, and why not of a Church, 
which, moreover, by professing it would, in our climate at all 
events, display a certain, possibly most beneficial, superiority 
to the attractions of mere comfort. But we are, we confess, a 
little perplexed by the constant assertion of those who condemn 
the introduction of statues, or pictures, or painted windows 
into churches, that they are “ idolatrous.” What do they 
exactly think they mean by hurling that word as a sort of javelin 
at their opponents’ heads? There must be some place for 
common-sense and ordinary truthfulness even in ecclesiastical 
controversy, and where is the common-sense or truthfulness 
in the charge implied in the misuse of this word? An idol, to 
be an idol, must be an object of worship; and what Englishman, 
or, for that matter, what human being in the present stage of 
the world’s history, is ever provoked by the presence of a 
statue, or picture, or window, to worship it? He simply 
cannot do it, any more than he can worship a tree, or 
a voleano, or an oddly shaped piece of stone, or any other 
inanimate object. No teaching would make him do it, 
no fear and no hope of reward. The impulse which in- 
duced his forefather to worship a figure—if he ever did do 
it, on which we shall have a word to say presently—is dead, 
extinct, lost as much as the impulse to cannibalism; and he 
can no more worship anything made than a tree, or a fountain, 
orarock. He may worship the object represented the more 
readily because it is brought by the figure to his mind ; but then, 
that is precisely what the objectors wish him to do. The most 
furious iconoclasts will not acknowledge that they object te 
the crucifix because those who see it will be thereby tempted 
to worship Christ. They can only object because they 
think the worshippers will worship the actual figure, the stone 
or wood or metal carved into a likeness; and that, as we con- 
tend, is, at least in the world around us, a mere impossibility. 
Nobody does or can worship anything of the kind, as the 
objectors, if they would only reason quietly for an instant, 
could ascertain for themselves. They have only to ask their 
own hearts sincerely and without preconceived ideas, and they 
will know that they could not do it even if they tried, and 
their opponents are exactly like themselves. Now, a figure 
which is not worshipped and cannot be worshipped, is not, in 
any religious sense of the word, an “idol,” and the use of the 
word “idolatrous” about such a figure is only religious 
calumny. 


We have so far rather carefully confined the question to 
our own people and our own day; but we may now go a 
step farther, and express a doubt whether anybody any- 
where, in any age since man could really think, ever did 
“worship ” in the sense used by the extremists, any object 
whatever made by human hands. Many peoples thought, no 
doubt, that God resided in the thing reverenced, or part of 
God, or an effluence from God, and they worshipped that ; 
but they did not worship the thing itself, did not believe in a 
life in the statue itself, or in the holy tree, or the sacred 
fountain. The Jews in the Desert knew quite well that the 
Golden Calf was dead; St. Paul’s artistic enemies, who sold 
Dianas, did not think their statues of Diana supernatural ; and 
a Hindoo knows quite well that the image of Juggernath 
before which he prostrates himself in an agony of faith is only 
painted wood. There is no cult in the world, and there never 
was one, so full of idolatry as Hindooism; but no Hindoo, 
however low in the scale of intelligence, ever consciously 
worshipped an idol, or believed that it was of itself capable of 
doing, or suffering, or being anything but just a figure. 
You might just as well say that Herr Joachim held that 
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his fiddle was music. The figure might contain an influence 
from God, or convey one or stimulate belief in one, but it 
could no more be God than a trumpet could be a trumpet-call, 
or a china dish a dinner. It was a symbol, or a reminder, or 
a tenement, but that was all, even with the least intellectual 
or most debased of Hindoos. And it was because such symbols 
led the mind to the objects which they represented—that is, 
false gods, or unclean gods, or gods whose rites were evil— 
that the Jews of old and the missionaries of yesterday 
so bitterly and so justly abhorred and condemned them. 
The very object and life of monotheistic teaching was to 
lead human beings out of all those foulnesses, to make them 
forget their old philosophies and creeds, to drive into their 
minds that first and greatest of lessons, that if God exists, he 
must be a Spirit as much beyond the limitations implied in 
uny representation whatever as the Universe or Space. The 
object of the Second Commandment was not to forbid a 
physical impossibility, the representation of the One God, 
but to forbid the limitation of the idea of him implied 
in any representation whatever, and with it the rites 
which, as Moses knew from experience, the presence of any 
such representation stimulated or caused. To the Jews, 
idolatry was, until the Captivity, an ever-present temptation, 
for a very intelligible reason. They had lived for four 
hundred years as a barbarian and enslaved tribe of masons 
and working engineers among the most civilised people on 
the globe, a people who knew all that was known, and who 
built for eternity; they were always in communication with 
them, hearing of their wisdom and their ways; and they 
could no more shake themselves free of their intellectual 
influence than our barbarian forefathers could shake them- 
selves free of the intellectual influence of Rome. The 
influence of Egypt was always on them, even if their wives 
and nurses were not, as we suspect, very often women like Ruth, 
natives of Moab or Canaan, full to the lip of Pagan super- 
stitions, and any presentment of the old “ idols,” any repetition 
of the wild Pagan rites—which, remember, attracted white men 
in Southern Europe down to the tenth century, and perhaps 
later—woke up traditionary reverences, beliefs, and desires 
which it was the one object of their long line of monotheistic 
teachers, the greatest line of inspired men the world ever saw, 
stretching down as it did through centuries, tosubdue. There 
was reason for the horror of images entertained by the higher 
Jews, just as there would be reason for the horror with which 
« missionary in India would see a Kali or Siva set up among 
his Christian flock ; but the reason was in both cases horror of 
i symbol renewing the memory of things evil, and thereby 
making the higher life more difficult. What the difficulties of 
that life are to escaped Pagans, what are the tendencies, the 
actual physical tendencies, to superstition seated in the very 
blood and brain, no man at once modern and English will ever 
fully know; but they are not the evils with which we have in 
England to fight. It is the emptiness, not the over-fullness, of 
our spiritual cathedral that we have to fear, nor will even the 
Church Association venture to plead that in expelling the 
crucifix from St. Paul’s, it is expelling the symbol which 
prompts toa false worship. No; its members will say that the 
symbol itself is worshipped—that is, they will say their 
opponents commit an act of which they themselves know about 
themselves they are mentally incapable, if they wished to do 
it. It is as if the opponents of instrumental music, who still 
linger in many Christian Churches, accused their opponents of 
worshipping the organs whose strains lead their thoughts 
heavenwards. There is not the least objection to their avoiding 
music if they dislike it, or crucifixes, or pictured doves, or 
“images” of dead Bishops; but then, they should plead their 
own dislike, and not talk the ignorant foolishness they do 
about “idolatry.” 





IRELAND AT OLYMPIA. 

HE London public owe a debt of cordial gratitude to the 
energetic promoters of the new show just opened beneath 

the great dome at Addison Road. Some of the departments 
are still very backward, the pleasure-grounds are in a chaotic 
condition, and neither pigs nor poultry are yet domiciled in 
the dwelling-houses of the Donegal village, an omission which 
in these days of realism can hardly be justified. The preju- 
dices which separate the English from the Irish are due, as 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin rightly remarked in his ornate and 


conciliatory harangue, to nothing more and nothing worse than | 





lack of accurate information,—a lack which the Irish Exhibition 
is especially designed to supply. The conscientious Saxon may 
here travel direct from the Tower of Cashel to Blarney Castle 
by the.Ballyhooley Switchback Railway, unless he prefers to 
adopt the more exciting method of transit afforded by the 
toboggan-slide, which, as every one knows, is the national mode 
of locomotion. He will encounter Irish colleens in red cloaks 
—and high-heeled shoes—and he will refresh exhausted nature 
at an American bar. But, setting aside the theatrical and ad 
captandum element inevitable in all exhibitions, no matter 
what their nationality, there remains a great deal that is in- 
trinsically interesting, as well as thoroughly representative of 
Trish art and industry. 

As with the composition of the Executive Council, so is 
it with the exhibits. The rival creeds and conflicting parties 
are impartially represented. The Star and the Dublin Evening 
Mail are advertised at the same bookstall, and the stalls of 
the Freeman’s Journal and the Union are in close proximity 
oneto another. The Antrim dialect, indistinguishable from the 
Scotch, may be heard at one counter, and the exuberant Cork 
brogue at another. There is so much whisky on view as to 
remind us of the remark of the old Dublin woman on seeing 
Christ Church Cathedral, then recently restored,—* Glory be to 
God, to think that whisky could do all that!” Butas a set-off, 
it is a relief to observe many cases of aerated waters and 
other effervescent non-alcoholic beverages. One distiller de- 
serves a word of recognition for the genuine sense of 
humour prompting him to name a favourite brand “Re- 
member Punchestown!” On the conspicuous absence of 
the living pig we have regretfully commented elsewhere. But 
as ham, bacon, and lard, he is copiously and admirably repre- 
sented. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. The glory of Limerick 
gloves has departed, but the hams of the city of the violated 
Treaty are still famous. Mr. Carnegie, author of “Triumphant 
Democracy,” has sung peans over the pigs of Chicago, but 
no poet has yet arisen to celebrate their kindred of Garryowen. 
Limerick also sends a jaunting-car, but no specimen of that 
peculiarly detestable contrivance, the Cork, or “ inside-car,” 
met our eye. In this vehicle, thanks to its peculiar wobbling 
motion, strong men can be reduced to sea-sickness in the 
shortest possible time. The inside-car was evidently invented 
after St. Patrick, or he would have banished it along with 
the generation of vipers. Of tweeds and friezes there 
is a goodly show from the North and from the South, 
—from Donegal and Blarney, Belfast and Kenmare. Poli- 
ticians of late have become so intimately associated with 
their raiment, or special articles of it, that we are not sur- 
prised to see a splendid overcoat of Mr. Parnell’s exhibited at 
Olympia. The promoters of the Exhibition ought certainly 
to have secured the garments which figured so prominently at 
Tullamore, unless, indeed, they have already gone to Madame 
Tussaud’s. An umbrella of Daniel O’Connell’s is exhibited, 
but so far as we are aware, no historic incident attaches to 
it. The political significance of an umbrella is entirely 
a modern development. The great gallery which runs 
round the hall is as yet but scantily provided with ex- 
hibits. The works of two famous Dublin photographers. 
however, will amply repay the trouble of an ascent. Photo- 
graphs can now be made to flatter the originals quite as 
much as portraits painted by hand. The sun is no longer 
allowed to tell the truth, and this being so, he is likely to prove 
a most formidable rival to his human competitors. Why give 
five hundred guineas for a painting which is neither true nor 
pleasing, when you can be glorified by Sol pictor for the sum 
of one guinea? Womenkind who visit Olympia will not fail 
to be attracted by the linen from the North of Ireland, some 
of which is fabulously fine and cunningly wrought into all 
sorts of feminine frippery. To the unscientific and untechnical 
mind, the comparative absence of all machinery, with its con- 
comitant thumping and throbbing and oleaginous smells, is a 
great attraction, though, no doubt, it is significant of the in- 
adequate development of manufactures in Ireland. A poverty 
in ornamental design is another feature in the artistic exhibits 
on view at Olympia, though the stimulus given by the 
Dublin Artisans’ Exhibition has undoubtedly led to improved 
results. 

The prospective announcements offer many attractions, but 
also give cause for slight apprehension. Thus we read that 
“mimic sieges” will be conducted at stated times at Drogheda 
Castle. Visions of Saunders’ Fort are at once evoked by this 
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statement. The Baron de Mandat-Grancey’s mocking pro- 
posal to the hotel-keeper at Killarney to advertise evictions as 
4 bait to entrap the curious tourist, is vividly recalled to the 
memory. Will the beroine of Ardnacrusha take part in the 
fray ? Already one can smell the porridge and hear the 
thwack of the fire-irons on the helmet of the constable. No 
mention is made of faction-fights, but that, we take it, is 
included implicitly in the general representation of Irish home- 
life to be afforded by the Donegal village. Shillelaghs are on sale 
at more than one of the stalls, and visitors might be allowed to 
“try their strengt ” on the payment of a small fee. When 
Blarney Castle is completed, the operation of kissing the 
Blarney Stone will be one of hourly occurrence, and we 
venture most humbly to suggest that Mr. Pyne, M.P., and 
Miss Leona Dare should be entrusted with the duty of demon- 
strating its dangers and its delights. In old days, one had to 
he held by the heels to touch the real stone, but the process 
has been considerably facilitated, and at Olympia a pulley or 
a trapeze would satisfy the modern thirst for vicarious peril. 
But whether these expectations are fulfilled or not, Londoners 
in search of pleasure or “accurate information” will alike 
find much to satisfy them within the walls of Olympia. In 
the latter case, we trust they will be actuated by a friendly 
and not too critical spirit. Most Englishmen in dealing with 
things Irish are, as one of the characters in “Ismay’s 
Children” puts it, “so damnably comparative.” They would 
like—if we may be allowed to wrest a modern meaning from 
Shakespeare—to make the green one red. The present Exhi- 
hition, while agreeably accentuating many national charac- 
teristics, seems likely to establish the social and industrial 
connection of the two islands on a friendlier footing ; and for 
this reason we end, as we began, by giving it a warm welcome. 





*,* (Mr. J. Greenwood, an office-bearer in the Central Co- 
sperative Board, complains of our statement that the reporting 
of the recent Congress was badly done. He says the reporting 
was placed in the hands of Mr. H. Pitman, who has given general 
satisfaction. Possibly, to those who were present. Nobody can 
doubt Mr. Pitman’s competence; but, nevertheless, the report was 
not clear to observers from the outside. The writer of the article 
complained of has been studying the subject for years, and was 
repeatedly baffled by what, at all events, seemed to be obscurity. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND COMPENSATION. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—There are many who will like the scheme put forth by 
Mr. Hobhouse, but he would have a larger following if it was 
understood that in point (e) he intends that consideration 
should be given to the damage done to neighbouring property 
by the liquor-shop. We hear very little talk of compensating 
ewners of such property, but this should surely be an element 
to tell against the publican’s compensation.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Epwarp Unwin. 

7 la Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., June Sth. 

[Surely compensation for the nuisance of public-houses can 
enly be claimed in the case of new licences.—Eb. Spectator. ] 








[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Siz,—You imply that Parliament proposes to dispossess the 
publican “ by legislative enactment of the right to trade.” If 
* Local Option” were enacted, such would, no doubt, be the 
result in many localities ; but the present measure only proposes 
to transfer to elected Councillors the right now possessed by 
Magistrates,—to determine who shall have a licence to engage 
in the trade; and we have yet to learn that this right will be 
exercised in any very different way. 

if Mr. Gladstone’s views have altered since 1880 as regards 
the public-house “ monopoly,” he is by no means singular in 
thisrespect. In 1882, the Magistrates refused to renew 34 out 
of 72 licences. At Over Darwen, on appeal, their free and un- 
qualified discretion to refuse was confirmed. The Licensed 
Victuallers’ Association, having asked the opinion of their 
counsel, T. Nash, Esq., were informed that “ there cannot be the 
smallest doubt that in the strict sense no such thing asa vested 








interest exists; and that, subject to appeal, the Magistrates | 


can refuse to renew the licence of the largest, most useful, 
and best conducted hotel in England.” 


He said that the | 


Darwen case divulged what had been generally a secret; yet 
a Parliamentary return shows that between 1875 and 1882, 
3,570 licences were “refused to be renewed.” Many of 
the houses closed were old-established ones; yet no com- 
pensation was paid! Judges have declared that the ex- 
pression, “renewal of a licence,” is not strictly accurate — 
the licence is a new one, granted to a man who had 
one before. The Licensed Victuallers’ National Defence 
League approved of Mr. Meldon’s Act, which since 1877 had 
the effect of suppressing 559 drinking-shops in Dublin,—to 
whom not a penny of compensation was given. 

Mr. Gladstone has surely good grounds for saying that “ the 
principle of converting a licence into an estate is quite 
intolerable.” Judge Wills, in his recent decision (April 30th) 
reminds us that though licences are granted “in respect of 
premises ...... premises never were licensed, a licence 
being in all cases a strictly personal one.” The new Bill pro- 
poses not only to compensate the person to whom a licence for 
another year is not granted, but the owner of premises which 
have obtained an artificial and excessive value. I must not 
trouble you with the usual arguments against such compensa- 
tion, but would note that if the clause is enacted, and the 
Licensing Committees are urged to diminish the number of 
public-houses, they may be tempted to discontinue the least 
frequented, because they will demand the smallest compensa- 
tion, whilst those that absorb most of the wages of the com- 
munity will be protected by the immense fines the county 
will incur if their licences are not renewed. The ratepayers 
may, however, escape these fines if the irresponsible Magis- 
trates, rather than the elected Committees, choose that any 
public-houses shall be closed, since Mr. Ritchie states that 
they are to retain the powers they may now possess of 
refusing licences, and there is to be no compensation when 
their report, if appealed against, is confirmed. 

Let meadd my earnest protest against the proposed transfer 
of the licence-duties to the County Councils, which may act 
as a direct bribe to increase their income by multiplying 
licences.—I am, Sir, &e., 


June 4th. R. L. CARPENTER. 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 

(To Tue Epiror oF THE “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—Absence from home prevented my seeing your issue of 
May 26th until Saturday night. In your otherwise able article 
on the Employers’ Liability Bill at present under consideration 
by the House of Commons, there obtains what seems to me an 
essential error in connection with your facts. I desire, with 
your permission, to call attention to it, not only on account of 
your having fallen into it, but because I observe the mistake 
has been made in leading articles in other newspapers which 
I have seen bearing on the subject, and it is also repeated in 
various speeches in Parliament and out of it which I have 
read. 

I trust, in view of the widespread misapprehension, that you 


| will permit me to explain wherein I consider the error lies. 


From your issue of May 26th I quote the following sentences :— 

“The Government Employers’ Liability Bill, which was read a 
second time on the Friday of last week, has been recognised on all 
sides as an honest attempt to carry out the recommendations of 
the Select Committee of 1886 on the subject, and to remedy the 
defects which have been found to exist in the Act of 1880, as con- 
strued by the Courts. Those defects are very numerous, and it is 
due to them rather than to any want of a substantial ground of 
action in the majority of cases, that in only 38 per cent. of the 
causes tried under the Act has the workman obtained any measure 


FON 2OMGEe ss «a In 1880, the apprehensions of employers as to 


the working of the Act made compromise desirable; but those 
apprehensions have happily been falsified. It is amusing at the 
present time to read the speech of the honourable Member who 
moved the rejection of that measure, and who declared that it 
would depreciate his property by one-half, would give rise to 
100,000 mining actions alone in the year, would make workmen 
give up their work to watch the course of litigation, and would 
array masters and workmen against each other in permanent 
hostility. Happily, none of these forebodings have been realised, 
and in the seven years the Act has been in operation, there have 
only been 1,800 actions altogether, and in only 38 per cent. of these 
have the workmen been successful.” 

I take it that you consider,—(1), that the net result of the Act 
is the 1,800 actions which have been raised under it, making for 
the seven years, for the whole of the United Kingdom, about 
250 per annum, or five per week ; and (2), that you consider 
that the defects of the Act are serious, in view of the fact that 
“in only 38 per cent. of the cases tried have the workmen 
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obtained any measure of relief.” Now, I maintain that the 
results of the Act made apparent in the Court are not one- 
hundredth part of the consequences of the Act, the great mass 
of accidents to workmen having been arranged extra-judicially. 
When an accident happens and a claim is stated against the 
employer, he learned long ago by bitter experience what it is 
to engage in litigation with a person unable to bear any portion 
of the cost in the case of an adverse decision. The employer, 
therefore, naturally endeavours by every means in his power 
to arrange for his liability under the Act being at once met, 
and to facilitate a settlement, not unfrequently offers continued 
occupation of some kind. If the public were conscious of the 
pains taken in endeavouring to reach a settlement in connection 
with any accident that arises, it would be surprising to them 
not that there have been so few actions as 1,800 in the course 
of seven years, but that there had been any actions at all after 
the first fifty cases, as by these the bearing of every conceivable 
point in the Act had been fully tested. 

As to your second proposition, that the defects of the Act 
are proved by the fact that the workmen only gained 38 per 
cent. of their actions, while I do not desire to maintain that the 
Act of 1880 is without fault, I do not think that any defect 
would have been shown if the workman had not gained a single 
one of their actions, seeing that actions only are fought where 
the employer is persuaded,—(1), that he has a certain case, and 
(2), when the amount sued for is larger than the costs of the 
action will be, which the employer will in any case have to 
pay through his opponent having no funds. As showing that 
litigation is in no sense an index of what has been effected 
by the Act, I may state that the Company of which I am 
manager, although by no means one of the largest of the 
Companies doing this class of business, last year settled under 
its Employers’ Liability policies nearly two hundred claims; 
and did not contest a single one.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. B. Buack, 
Manager, Sickness and Accident Association, Limited. 


1 St. Andrew's Square, Edinburgh, June sth. 


[We did not consider that the 1,800 cases brought into 
Court represented the net result of the Act, or anything like 
it; but that hardly makes the defects alluded to less serious. 
The rest of Mr. Black’s remarks seem at variance with the 
unanimous finding of the Select Committee of 1886, that the 
operation of the Act had been “attended with no hardship to 
employers ;” and an examination of the cases themselves is 
far from bearing out his account of the action of employers. 
—Ep. Spectator. | 

THE NEW MAGAZINE-RIFLE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 

S1r,— Your comment, in your issue of June 2nd, on the “ per- 
fect French rifle and the new and more powerful powder ” has 
much interested me. [I had the honour of serving in the Army 
of Northern Virginia, under the late renowned General Robert 
E. Lee. Early in the war, the nerves of the Confederates were 
somewhat shaken by a report that the Federal Armies were to 
be furnished with breech-loading rifles, which up to that time 
were unknown in the United States Army. All fears, how- 
ever, were allayed a few days later by the statement that 
General Lee regarded such weapons as a serious disadvantage, 
assigning as his reason that most troops were apt to fire at 
yandom and too rapidly, and were thus in danger of exhaust- 
ing their ammunition, and rendering themselves helpless at the 
critical point of the battle. If this applies to breech-loaders, 
with how much greater force does it apply to the magazine- 
rifle? I have no proof that General Lee ever uttered this 
opinion, but most execution in battle is done at close quarters, 
and my subsequent experience confirmed the wisdom of this 
opinion, whether expressed by Lee or not. Rapid firing at 
close quarters is no doubt a tremendous power, but it becomes 
impossible if troops have wasted their cartridges at long 
range, when armies are approaching each other from dis- 
tances. A detached magazine, applicable to an ordinary breech- 
loader, would therefore seem to possess great advantages 
over a weapon that could only be charged from a fixed 
magazine. It could be attached at the proper moment by 
command of an officer, and thus a tremendous reserve power 
would be ensured for the critical moment.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Fort William, Belfast, June 4th. R. W. Murray. 





BURNING OF THE ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” } 

S1r,—Canon MacColl has, somewhat inconveniently, changed 
the venue of this controversy from the columns of the S¢. 
James’s Gazette, where I have already replied to him, to those 
of the Spectator. I can only refer your readers, as I have 
already referred those of the St. James’s Gazette, to the 
exhaustive discussion by Professor Krehl, in a paper read 
before the Congress of Orientalists at Florence in 1878, 
Professor Krehl reviews Canon MacColl’s authorities, and thus 
sums up the case:—“ Dennoch sind diese Nachrichten im 
hichsten Grade zweifelhaft, und verlieren, bei niherer Betrach- 
tung, eigentlich alle Glaubwiirdigkeit und Wahrscheinlichkeit.” 
Professor Krehl shows that the story first appears in a book 
of travellers’ gossip by Abd-al-Latif, who wrote in the twelfth 
century, five hundred years after the supposed event. How 
far Abd-al-Latif may be regarded as a trustworthy authority, 
appears from the fact that in the same sentence in which he 
mentions the burning of the Alexandrian Library, he states 
that the building in which the books were stored was erected 
by Alexander the Great, whereas it was erected by Ptolemy I.; 
and he also supposes that Aristotle lectured at Alexandria, 
whereas it is well known that Aristotle was never there. 

Professor Krehl argues that the early historians of the 
Moslem conquest, some of whom relate the taking of Alex- 
andria with great detail, know nothing of the story, which 
first makes its appearance, after an interval of five hundred 
years, in a work of no authority. 

Canon MacColl asserts that ‘all those writers who have 
studied the question independently dismiss Gibbon’s scepticism 
with disdain.” He mentions some of these writers, but omits 
all mention of the one German scholar who has exhaustively 
discussed the evidence, and whose treatise has, in my own 
opinion, and that of others well qualified to judge, finally set 
the question at rest.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Savile Club, June 3rd. 


“THE CITY OF DREAM.” 
(To tHE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—Such gentle and friendly animadversion as is contained 
in your article on “ The City of Dream ” might be accepted by 
its author in silence, if it did not imply a radical misconcep- 
tion on your part of the general drift of the poem. You say 
that the work “suffers from its entire want of intellectual 
coherence,” especially because “no modern thinker, in his 
despair at what he held to be the failure of Christianity, would 
have seriously interrogated the oracles of Greece.” He might 
possibly, you add, “have gone to the Buddhists, in search of 
a religion.” Now, let me say in all humility, that the want of 
coherence, lamented in terms so kindly, is possibly to be found 
in the criticism, rather than in the poem. One main drift or 
contention of “The City of Dream” is that every religion is 
more or less divine, but that no religion is supremely satisfying ; 
that Prometheus and Buddha are no less divine Ideals than 
Jesus Christ, though they may differ from him in degree of 
inspiration, while through all these three adumbrations of the 
spiritual nature of Humanity, and through all other such 
adumbrations, runs the mystic cipher by which Man has 
expressed his destiny,—the cipher of suffering, of sacri- 
fice, of the Cross. It is strange indeed for me to be told that 
a thinker can turn to paganism only for “literary refresh- 
ment after the collapse of his hopes”! Are the tragedies of 
Z#schylus mere fountains of “literary refreshment”? Are 
the gods and demigods of Greece only beautiful pictures, to be 
enjoyed merely for their loveliness? I at least have never 
thought so. I at least am still able to worship in that 
pantheon, as devoutly as in any modern temple. For to me 
all manifestations of Man’s supreme insight are equally 
divine; to me there is no god but One, whom I conceive 
dimly through the simulacra of the lesser or tutelary gods or 
ideals; to me there is no creed save the creed which runs like 
a golden thread through all creeds; to me the creations of 
human poesy—of whom Jesus is the loveliest and most 
typical—are only less real than the Divine Thought which 
they represent, and which my soul apprehends but cannot 
understand. 

It is the custom for those who still exist in the “fairyland” 
of Christian or any dogma, to wave aside conceptions like 
these of mine as merely “ fanciful,” “literary,”—as simple 
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——— 
gources of “ refreshment.” A creed which is not correct as a 


triangle, or substantial as bread-and-butter, has no chance 
against Christian or any other dogmatists. Well, we who 
fail to find a foothold on the slippery sward of current 
orthodoxy, are still able to follow our Ideals upward to a 
spiritual vantage-ground, whence Man perceives the mystery 
of the universe, and realises the universality of his own moral 
andintellectual nature. The Divine Man of Judea is helpless 
to assist us, apart from his Divine Brethren; but when we 
find these same Brethren sharing the same sweet nature, 
nursing the same sweet dream, hoping the same eternal hope, 
—then indeed we know that we are justified, and that not one 
creed but many crown the prayer of Christ, of the Divine Ideal, 
of Humanity approved and self-deified. For us there is no 
terror, no doubt, no despair. We pass through the world’s 
religions, into the celestial air beyond. 

I regret if my picture of the Protestant and Catholic systems 
isavulgar, a degrading one. When I wrote of “ Christopolis,” 
I wrote of Christianity as it has shown itself to the world 
historically, and as a dogmatic system ; and I have no line, no 
word, toalter. But when I approach the essence of Christianity, 
asI do again and again in my book, it is surely in another 
temper. Ishow, or attempt to show, that this essence it is which 
exists more or less in all supreme creeds, but most in the Creed 
of Pity Incarnate; and when you rebuke me for describing 
the transfiguration of Cheiron into Eros, and of Eros into 
Christ, and say that no Greek would have countenanced such 
necromancy, you forget that it is no Greek who is speaking, 
only a modern who is studying Greek religion @ travers a tem- 
perament (to use a Zolaism) familiar with the latest outcome 
of all the creeds. 

In one word, then, Iam not to be thrust out of the door 
with the stereotyped cry that I “ doubt,” that I have “no 
faith.” I have faith sc absolute that it includes yours,—while 
transcending yours. I. have attempted a difficult, possibly a 
hopeless task, that of describing the whole religious progress 
of 2 modern man. And I pause, where you pause, at God’s 
feet ; though I lack your Christian temerity, and dare not lift 
my eyes to God’s Face. I cannot help it, if my belief is vague 
and nebulous; nor can I help you, whose belief is clear, beautiful, 
well-defined, to understand its latent affinity with mine. What 
our theology is, does not really matter much. The world has 
been on the rack for thousands of years, simply because men 
fancied that it did matter, that the certainty of our own love 
and yearning, of our own all-embracing human sympathy, of 
our own divine destiny, was not amply sufficient, even without 
any theology at all—lI am, Sir, &e., 

ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

Hemlet Court, Southend, Essex, June 3rd. 


[We threw no doubt at all on the genuineness of Mr. 
Buchanan’s attempt to reconcile faith with revolt; all we said 
was, that the impression made on us by that part of the poem 
was a very feeble one, and that, whatever his intention, the 
close of the poem is not poetically a success.—ED. Spectator. ] 





“LARRIKIN.” 
[To THE EpitTor or THE “ SpEcTATOR,’’] 
Srr,—In your article on “Our Larrikins” of June.2nd, you 
invite an explanation of the origin of this Colonial.synonym 
for “rough.” If the common account be correct, it arose out 
of a misunderstanding. An Irishman, on being brought up 
for unruly behaviour before an Australian Magistrate, excused 
himself by saying that he was only “larkin’.” “Any one 
familiar with the peculiarities of the Irish brogue will easily 
realise how the two-syllabled participle was mistaken for a 
three-syllabled noun.—I am, Sir, &c., CELT. 
{To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” j 

S1r,—May I be allowed to make two remarks on your ex- 
cellent article, “Our Larrikins,” in the Spectator of June 2nd? 

1. Precisely the effort which you suggest—of bringing 
some military training to bear on the hobbledehoys of our 
great towns—is being made in East London and elsewhere at 
this moment. Under the energetic direction of Captain 
Stopford—I use his name without previous consultation with 
him, but I am sure he would be glad that I should do so—the 
Whitechapel Cadets are a recognised and regularly organised 
body: their head-quarters at the Whittington Club, White- 
chapel. In connection with them, our Eton Mission district 





at Hackney Wick has also a Cadet Corps, under the command 
of the Hon. G. Johnstone; and should this catch the eye of 
any old Etonian, may it serve to remind him that another 
volunteer ready to sacrifice an evening a week to drilling these 
rough lads, and ready also to take a commission under Mr. 
Johnstone, would be warmly welcomed, and would do a good 
deed by communicating with the Rev. W. M. Carter, the Eton 
Mission, Hackney Wick, E., or with Mr. Johnstone himself. 
I am convinced that a great future lies before this movement, 
if only properly supported at the present time. The lads take 
kindly to the drill and route-marches, and good results are 
already distinctly visible in those who have joined the ranks. 
Further information would gladly be given by those already 
named, or by Major Godsal, Acting Adjutant, Eton College 
Corps, Eton, Windsor. 

2. As to the word “larrikin,” is it not due to the Irish 
policeman’s usual reply to the Sydney Magistrate’s inquiry,— 
“ Well, constable, what charge have you against this prisoner ?” 
“Faith, your honour, he’s been just a-larking;” which in his 
mouth appeared as “a-larrikin.”—I am, Sir, Xe., 

Eton College, June 6th. Sruart A. DONALDSON. 


MADAME DE GASPARIN AND “SUNNY FIELDS 
AND SHADY WOODS.” 

[To THe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Monstnur,—Contrainte, par des raisons que vous comprendrez 
sans peine, & répudier, publiquement, toute connection avec le 
livre intitulé “Sunny Fields and Shady Woods,” récemment 
paru sous mon nom, je viens vous prier de bien vouloir donner 
place dans le prochain numéro du Spectator, i la protestation 
que je mets sous ce pli. 

Merci d’avance, Monsieur le Directeur, pour Vhospitalité que 
vous m’accorderez ainsi, et veuillez recevoir l’assurance de mes 
sentiments les plus distingués.—Je suis, Monsieur, &c., 

(Ctesse.) AGENOR DE GASPARIN. 

Le Rivage, pris Genive, ler Juin. 

ALICE AYRES. 

(To tue Epitor or THE “ SpecTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—On Saturday, on the occasion of the opening of Red 
Cross Hall and Garden, St. Saviour’s, Southwark, a letter, 
reprinted from the Spectator, was distributed amongst those 
who “assisted.” This letter has reference to heroic deeds 
amongst the poor, and the name of Alice Ayres, of Gravel 
Lane, is mentioned. But the writer evidently thinks that 
Gravel Lane is somewhere in the East End. This is one of the 
many examples which show how the South is overshadowed by 
the East in the eyes of the West. Gravel Lane isin the parish 
of St. Saviour, Southwark, and we possess in our Ladye Chapel 
a handsome brass lectern, with a suitable inscription to the 
memory of that heroic maid-of-all-work.—I am, Sir, Xe., 

Rector oF Sr. SAVIOUR’s, SOUTHWARK. 





“ SNEAP.” 
|To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Will youallow me to say that the word “sneap,” quoted 
in the article on the “ Vagaries of Speech,” in the Spectator 
of June 2nd, as an instance of the English of foreigners, is 
good Staffordshire? It is used constantly by the natives of 
that county as the equivalent of “to snub”—to make feel 
small—and always seemed to me wonderfully expressive of the 
“ tail-between-the-legs ” feeling of a person subjected to that 


process.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A NATIVE OF STAFFORDSHIRE. 








BOOKS. 
— 
MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT ON SCIENTIFIC 
RELIGION.* 
Ir is idle to talk of reviewing a book which rests entirely,—so 
far as it has a special character of its own,—on statements 
made by beings in a different sphere from ours, or on the evi- 
dence of a kind of experience to which we have had no access, 
and are not unfrequently quite incompetent to understand. 
When Mr. Laurence Oliphant tells us that an atomic union has 








* Scientific Religion ; or, the Higher Possibilities of Life and Practice through 
the Operation of Natural Forces. By Laurence Oliphant. With an Appendix by 
a Clergyman of the Church of England. Edinburgh and London: William Black- 
wood and Sons. 1888, 
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taken place between the inmost principle of his spiritual lifeand 
that of other beings no longer living on this side of the grave, 
and that it is by virtue of such atomic interlockings that the 
great redeeming force is to be constituted by which the victory 
over the growing evils in the world is to be gained, what can we 
say, except that we are very glad to hear that such active pre- 
parations for the coming conflict are going on, but that, as they 
rest on evidence for the existence of which we have only his 
word, without anything to confirm it in the range of our own 
experience, we are not able to exult with any of the confidence 
which betrays itself in his language? To us, indeed, his state- 
ment that everything which exists is material in some sense, 
that even spirit is only that more refined kind of matter which 
penetrates most deeply, and constitutes the most energetic 
principle of, all grosser matter, is not so much incredible as 
unmeaning. We simply do not know what is meant, any more 
than if it were said that “thought” is pink, and “feeling” blue, 
and “will” white. We know by experience what “thought” 
and “feeling” and “ will” mean; but it adds nothing to that 
meaning to say that when I think, or feel, or will, some change 
takes place in some portion of matter which constitutes that 
thought or feeling or volition. Probably some change does take 
place in matter simultaneously with every thought or feeling or 
volition; but if it does, Iam not conscious of it, while I am con- 
scious of my thought and feeling and volition ; but that con- 
sciousness certainly does not include any assertion whatever 
that a material phenomenon has occurred. If Mr. Oliphant tells 
us that when two people have established a close relation of intel- 
lectual sympathy, they can co-operate in intellectual work as it 
is impossible they should co-operate without such preparatory 
discipline, we quite understand what he means. But when 
he goes on to explain this by saying that the pneumatic 
atoms of the two different natures have become interlocked, 
and that this interlocking causes the power of co-opera- 
tion, we are simply listening to mere unsupported and 
uninstructive assertion. He appears to us to be apply- 
ing a chemical metaphor to mental operations, and one 
which sheds no light at all upon those operations. Mr. 
Oliphant assures us that a variety of most elevated spirits 
have entered into close pneumatic union with a number of 
human beings, and that the great moral conflict of the imme- 
diate future is to be fought by the help of these heavenly 
beings, who are to enter, through the atomic union of their 
spirits with the spirits of human beings, into the war with 
evil, and that when this happens, it will announce, or perhaps 
constitute, the second coming of Christ. Now, we confess our- 
selves entirely unable to form any judgment on such an 
assertion as that. We do not even understand how the 
extension of the atomic theory to minds, affects the question 
one way or the other. So far as supramundane influences go, 
we have a very sincere belief that there are many more 
of them which are both wise and holy than there are of 
those which are unwise and unholy, and this is, we hope, 
what Mr. Oliphant means to assert in his rather bewildering 
language. But when we are told for certain that the spirit of 
man is surrounded by a dielectric covering which separates 
it from his soul, and that the soul is surrounded by a dielectric 
covering which separates it from his body, and that the body, 
again, has a dielectric covering of its own, and that beings 
who have left the body are constituted in just the same 
manner, except that they have neither of the two external 
envelopes,—i.e., neither the body nor the dielectric integu- 
ment outside the body, though they possess the dielectric in- 
tegument of the soul_—and when we are assured that this is 
“ scientific,” and that scientific religion rests upon these asser- 
tions, what can we say except that Mr. Oliphant knows what 
we have no means of verifying? So far as we can judge, 
whether it be true or false does not very much matter. 
And certainly, whether it be true or false, we have 
not the least notion how it is open to us to ascertain 
which of the two it is. Still more amazing and unverifiable 
is all the second part of Mr. Oliphant’s Scientific Religion, 
in which he explains his mystical theory of the Creation, 
and intimates that the original humanity was a creation 
which combined both sexes in one, and that it was the 
separation of the sexes which led to some of the greatest of 
earthly evils. Nay, he goes further, and traces the existence of 
the divinely feminine principle in God himself, and gives us 
many wonderful expositions of the functions of this divinely 
feminine principle, and what is to be expected of it. ‘“Scien- 








tific” is the very last adjective which seems to us applicable 
to all this tissue of unique personal experience, allegory, und 
conjecture. We should as soon have thought of calling magic 
“scientific physics,” as of calling Mr. Oliphant’s second part 
“scientific religion.” Call it rather an attempt to systematise 
the wildest of theosophic conjectures. 

But there is a good deal in Mr. Oliphant’s book which ig 
more within the range of sober judgment and criticism. His 
remarks, for example, on the various kinds of inspiration 
in the case of different prophets, and on the impossibility that 
all even of what may be called genuine inspirations,—i.e, 
influences which genuinely dominated the mind of the prophet, 
and which emanated from some supramundane source,—can be 
regarded as proceeding directly from the highest source, and 
as commanding, therefore, divine authority, are very shrewd, 
and we have long regarded the illustrations he gives us as being 
the ones most effectually proving the point he urges :— 

“The readiness of men open to these impressions to attribute 
them all to the one Divine Source, receives striking illustration 
from the dispute which took place between the prophets Hananiah 
and Jeremiah, in the 28th chapter of Jeremiah, in which they 
both prophesy ‘in the name of the Lord;’ and Jeremiah charges 
Hananiah with prophesying falsely, predicting his death the same 
year as a punishment. One denunciation of prophets who 
prophesied falsely is so remarkable that I will quote it: ‘ And 
the word of the Lord came unto me, saying, Son of man, prophesy 
against the prophets of Israel that prophesy, and say thou unto 
them that prophesy out of their own hearts, Hear ye the word of 
the Lord; thus saith the Lord God; Woe unto the foolish 
prophets, that follow their own spirit, and have seen nothing! 0 
Israel, thy prophets are like the foxes in the deserts. Ye have not 
gone up into the gaps, neither made up the hedge for the house of 
Israel to stand in the battle in the day of the Lord. They have 
seen vanity and lying divination, saying, The Lord saith it; albeit 
I have not spoken. Therefore thus saith the Lord God; Because 
ye have spoken vanity, and seen lies, therefore, behold, I am against 
you, saith the Lord God.’ One of the most remarkable features 
of inspirational writings or utterances of this description is the 
absolute certainty of the medium that the divine authority of his 
message is indisputable. In the case of the prophets of Israel, it 
is evident that the poor Jews must often have been in a serious 
dilemma to know which to believe between those who claimed to 
be the spokesmen of God, and, as such, denounced the others as 
liars; and this is rendered still more complicated by the fact that 
in some instances the Deity Himself is said to have lied through 
them—as in the scene witnessed by Micaiah, in the 22nd chapter 
of 1st Kings, when the prophet says: ‘I saw the Lord sitting on 
His throne, and all the host of heaven standing by Him on His 
right hand and on His left. And the Lord said, Who shall per- 
suade Ahab, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth-Gilead ? And 
one said on this manner, and another said on that manner. 
And there came forth a spirit, and stood before the Lord, and said, 
I will persuade him. And the Lord said unto him, Wherewith ? 
And he said, I will go forth, and I will be a lying spirit in the 
mouth of all his prophets. And He said, Thou shalt persuade 
him, and prevail also : go forth, and do so. Now therefore, behold, 
the Lord hath put a lying spirit in the mouth of all these thy 
prophets, and the Lord hath spoken evil concerning thee.’ That 
Micaiah should in a trance, or even in a state of hypnotic con- 
sciousness, have had represented to him, by the spirits who had 
attached themselves to his organism, a scene such as the one above 
described, is perfectly possible,—that he should honestly believe 
that he had seen a vision of the Almighty sitting on His throne, 
discussing with attendant angels how He should lure to his destruc- 
tion a king with whom He was displeased, and attain this object 
by commanding a spirit to infest and lie through His prophets, is 
an evidence of a very debased mediumistic condition. Such a 
representation of God’s methods of dealing with man, could 
only have been conveyed to the consciousness of one whose 
own moral and intellectual condition was of a very low order, 
and by spirits who were themselves of a low order. It is 
a remarkable fact that the mass of professing Christians, even 
of the present day, will believe in the truth of this monstrous 
picture of the prophet’s subsurface consciousness—which re- 
flected the images appropriate to it, as projected through the 
agency of spirits also appropriate to it—and will believe, 
further, in the psychical invasion of the prophets of Ahab by 
spirits under superior direction, who ridicule the idea that direct 
action by similar spirits, not only upon the subsurface conscions- 
ness, but upon the external minds of men, is as possible now as if 
was three thousand years ago; for the laws which govern our 
relations with the unseen world are as immutable as the laws 
which operate in this one, and nothing can be more trivial or 
shallow than the contention that what is possible at one period of 
the world’s history is impossible at another.” 


That is very good sense, though Mr. Oliphant does throw it 
into the spiritualistic dialect; and we may add that a great 
deal of Mr. Oliphant’s criticism on the limitations of the 
inspired writings is very clear and just, though when he 
comes to put his mystical interpretations on the more obsewre 
portions of Scripture, we are utterly unable to follow bim. 
But when Mr. Oliphant attacks the dogmas and the religion 
of the day, with the view of showing how much it needs to be 
superseded by what he calls his more “ scientific” religion, he 
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is often as extravagant in his iconoclasm as he is unintelligible 
in his proposals for providing us with a substitute for what he 
tries to overthrow. Here, for example, is Mr. Oliphant’s 
absurdly overdrawn picture of the un-Christian character of 
a Christian child’s education :— 


“Tn order to contrast the light with the darkness, let us com- 
pare Christ’s Christianity with the world’s. Christ said, ‘Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not;’ and again, 
«If any man desire to be first, the same shall be last of all and 
servant of all.’ The Church says, ‘ Little children, come regularly 
to the Sunday-school; try and get to the top of the class, and if 
you succeed in defeating your companions, you shall havea prize.’ 
Thus from its early infancy the child is taught the vice of com- 
petitiom the door is opened by its spiritual pastors and masters to 
the evil spirits of envy, ambition, conceit, and egotism, who do 
not fail to rush in and lock it after them. When it is well barred 
against the entry of the angelic ministrants of love, meekness, and 
humility, and the child arrives at a certain age, under the 
stimulant of rivalry, jealousy, and emulation, the Church says, 
«Now you are old enough to eat some bread and drink some wine. 
This is the royal road to Christ’s favour; now keep the interests 
of your own soul steadily in view—which you will find all the 
more easy after the training to keep yourself always at the top of 
the class at school—“‘ communicate” regularly, and you are safe.’ 
Se eae Under the combined influence of an imagination thus ex- 
cited, and a temper thus roused to emulation, the child enters 
upon life. At school and at college his worst passions are stimu- 
lated, that personal success may be achieved at the cost of his 
fellows. He is punished if he helps them; every triumph that 
he gains, every prize that he wins, is purchased at the price of a 
humiliation upon some of those brethren whom he is told by Christ 
to love better than himself. This desire to be first, which is 
actually denounced in so many words by the great Teacher as fatal 
to moral progress, is the one which so-called Christian teachers 
insist upon most earnestly, because it is essential to worldly pro- 
gress ; and men strive to be senior wranglers, in the hope that it 
may be a stepping-stone to what is called ‘ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment,’ and ultimately possibly to rich bishoprics. These be thy 
teachers, O Israel !” 

We venture to say that a properly taught child no more 
finds the kind of competition here so savagely condemned 
injurious in the sense in which Christ condemned the com- 
petitive spirit, than St. John felt that he had sinned against 
his Master’s precepts when he outran St. Peter and so 
managed to come first to the sepulchre after the Resur- 
rection. Mr. Oliphant would hardly, we suppose, say that 
in wrestling-matches it would be the duty of a Christian 
boy to do his best to be overthrown, instead of to overthrow 
his antagonist ; and the wrestling-matches of school training 
are no worse in their effects under the guidance of any right- 
minded parent and master, than the wrestling-matches of the 
playground. It is no less easy to teach an ambitious boy who 
has come out at the head of most of his classes, the lesson of 
serving humbly, and rejoicing to serve humbly, in the world,— 
perhaps a good deal easier,—than it is to teach the same lesson 
to the boy who has learned by sad experience how difficult it 
is to shine. The lessons of competition are not the highest 
lessons, but they must be learned in the apprenticeship of life, 
or else the trained man will never know the full significance 
even of that noblest competition in which the endeavour is to 
outdo in mutual service, not in winning from another the 
crown of distinction. Again, Mr. Oliphant seems to us to be 
as strangely deficient in the instinct of true piety, as he 
is strangely proficient in certain singular sensations connected 
with respiration, when he writes as follows :— 

“Christians of all denominations cannot too speedily recognise 
that their solemn assemblies, as at present conducted—on whatever 
day they may be held—are an ‘iniquity.’ Those who have once 
experienced the quickening thrill of the divine afflatus, and the 
actual physical change in external respiration which accompanies 
it, will bear me out in the assertion, that to enter a Christian 
Church, unless to carry out some divine mission specially imposed, 
while what is called ‘worship’ is going on, often produces a sen- 
sation of oppression and suffocation which sometimes becomes too 
painful to endure. I appeal to the testimony of others, because, 
thank God, the number of those who are physically as well as 
morally conscious of this increasing respiratory sensitiveness, is 
daily augmenting.” 

Mr. Oliphant appears to have access to so many avenues of 
perception and sensation which are closed to us, that we are 
not very competent to pass judgment on this criticism. But 
assuredly the “respiratory sensitiveness” to which he here 
alludes is quite unknown to us, for he evidently means that it 
is one peculiar to assemblies in which worship is going on. Pro- 
bably it belongs to the same superfine class of organisms to 
which it is given to be conscious when their pneumatic atoms 
are or are not magnetically charged by spirit-batteries in the 





world above. In the meantime, this contempt for common | 


piety, in those religious forms which to Mr. Oliphant seem so 
selfish and to most of us so full of disinterested adoration, 
appears to be rather scornful than spiritual. 





AN ENGLISH NOVEL & A HUNGARIAN ROMANCE.* 
Ir is merely for purposes of convenience that we review 
together Mr. Besant’s latest novel and the fine Hungarian 
romance by Herr Jokai with which we have coupled it. True, 
they possess one thing in common, for in both we have the 
portrait of a man who by stress of circumstances upon the 
one weak place in his nature is tempted intoa life of deception ; 
but otherwise the two books are so different, each from each, 
in matter, in artistic treatment, in tone and atmosphere, that 
to force them into a relation of comparison or contrast would 
serve no worthy critical end. 


Like several of the stories which have been written by Mr. 
Besant since his sometime fellow-worker, Mr. Rice, was 
removed by death, Herr Paulus is a novel with a purpose,— 
that purpose being the production of a caustic satire upon the 
fashionable cultus which has been curiously misnamed Esoterie 
Buddhism. We all know that a polemical work of fiction is 
likely to suffer in one of two ways,—either the effectiveness of 
the argument is marred by the artistic requirements of the 
story, or the story is spoiled by being twisted into conformity 
with the exigencies of the argument. To a certain extent, both 
these misfortunes happen here; but the true novel-lover will 
rejoice to learn that, in the conflict between story and purpose, 
story comes off with a few cuts and bruises, which, indeed, 
damage its appearance, but do not touch its life. Herr 
Paulus is by no means perfect in construction; but it 
approaches perfection much more closely than such very 
loose-jointed stories as Children of Gibeon and The World 
Went Very Well Then, and as a story qué story, is one of the 
best things its author has done. Ziphion B. Trinder is the 
son of a small storekeeper in an American village, and is 
introduced to us in the prologue as a youth of eighteen, 
beautiful exceedingly, with that Italian kind of beauty which 
Mr. Besant tells us is not infrequent in the States, with 
sensitive temperament, highly strung organisation, and an 
overpowering yearning for literary fame. Afterafew months 
in New York, whither he has journeyed with a portmanteau 
full of poems which are to take the world by storm, he finds 
himself face to face with starvation, when, just in the moment 
of his direst extremity, he encounters a mysterious doctor, who 
engages him as apprentice to some unknown art or mystery. 
The story proper opens in London, at the house of Mr. Cyrus 
Brudenel, the acknowledged leader of the English spiritualists, 
where a select party has been invited to meet Herr Paulus, 
whose début has been heralded by letters of introduction 
speaking of him as the prophet of a new revelation. Herr 
Paulus—in whom, of course, the reader recognises at once 
the poet of the prologue—makes his appearance, and fron: 
the first moment his success is assured. The mediums, of 
whom the house has seen a long succession, have been 
middle-aged, unprepossessing, shaky in social convenances and 
in English grammar, and keen in the matter of guineas. Herr 
Paulus is young, beautiful, perfect in manner, and—with the 
exception of a slight American accent—in speech also; 
and, what is most novel of all, he will take no money. 
His needs are supplied by mysterious personages, living 
and dead, of whom he always speaks as “my friends,” and 
who have sent him to communicate to Mr. Brudenel and a 
favoured circle the wisdom of King Solomon, otherwise known 
as “the ancient way,” into which he, Herr Paulus, has been 
initiated by the Abyssinian sage, Isik Ibn Menelek. His 
“message” is his main concern; signs and wonders are of 
comparatively small importance, but they have their value as 
credentials, and Herr Paulus quietly assures Mr. Cyrus 


Brudenel that the weaker brethren who have come for these 


things shall not goaway disappointed. Nor dothey. Celestial 
music plays about the prophet’s head, a blind girl is for a few 
moments restored to sight, and a recognisable portrait of her 
brother, who has not been heard of for five years, flutters down 
from the ceiling. These things, however, are but introductory 
to greater marvels, and the climax is reached when Herr 
Paulus performs the crucial feat, so often asked for in vain, of 








*(1.) Herr Paulus: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall, By Walter 
Besant. 3vols, London: Chattoand Windus.—(2.) Timar’s Two Worlds, By 
Maurus Jokai. Translated by Mrs. Hegan Kennard, 3 vols. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood and Sons. 
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producing in Mr. Brudenel’s study a copy of a newspaper 
published in India only a few hours before. After this 
crowning triumph, luck turns against poor Herr Paulus, and 
his fall is even more rapid than his rise. At this point, too, 
certain imperfections in the telling of the story, which have 
been apparent almost from the outset, become still more 
obvious. Mr. Besant is characterised by a certain boyish im- 
pulsiveness which is apt to lead him astray. It leads him 
astray here in two very different ways. He is in such a hurry 
to show up the humbug of the “manifestations,” that he 
rushes to explain them before the reader has had his legitimate 
fill of wonder ; and, on the other hand, he is so eager to make 
the story effective, that he makes Herr Paulus perform feats 
which cannot be explained at all, except by the hypothesis of 
abnormal powers which it is the main object of the book to 
discredit. If the apostle of the “ancient way” really had the 
power to enable Cecily Langston to see her brother on the 
other side of the world, and Mr. Brudenel to hear in his 
West-End drawing-room an important conversation in a 
City office, he was not a deceiver save in his explanations 
of the feats, and the explanations were a hindrance rather 
than a help to him. Mr. Besant, in his eagerness to 
be at once satirical and startling, seems to miss some- 
thing which is obvious to every reader,—that the wonders he 
admits are fully as marvellous as the wonders he exposes. He 
tells us that Herr Paulus lost his powers when he fell in love 
with Kitty; but how could this be if he had no real powers to 
lose? The handling of this portion of the story—and it is a 
very large portion—is undoubtedly clumsy, for Mr. Besant 
runs with the hare and hunts with the hounds, though we 
doubt not that there are many readers from whom this incon- 
sistency will be hidden by the vivacity and “ go” of the narra- 
tive. It seems as if Mr. Besant must be either a propagandist 
or a satirist, and he is most enjoyable in satire, because it 
provides most scope for the display of his really delicious 
humour. Herr Paulus is specially rich in it, and is, in spite 
of its faults, one of its author’s best books. 

Mrs. Hegan Kennard, in the course of the few introductory 
sentences prefixed to her beautiful and, we should imagine, 
adequate translation of Timar’s Two Worlds, remarks, in 
what seems to be an accent of reproach, that the works of 
Herr Maurus Jokai “have not in England met with the atten- 
tion they deserve.” So far as the past is concerned, this 
reproach, if it be so intended, is, we think, undeserved. Our 
countrymen are not slow in appreciating the merits of any 
new Continental master of the art of fiction—witness the 
large English sale of the novels of Tourgénieff, Count Tolstoi, 
and Georges Ohnet—but it does seem an essential preliminary 
to their appreciation that they shall be appealed to in their 
own tongue. Even those whose education makes the reading 
of a French or German book perfectly easy, do not as a rule 
make anything like a full use of their accomplishments, at 
any rate in the matter of fiction; and even the greatest 
foreign novelists, with one or two exceptions, have not until 
after translation “met with the attention they deserve.” If 
from this time forward Maurus Jokai is still treated with 
neglect, Mrs. Hegan Kennard will be justified in the use 
of any hard words that may occur to her, for we have 
no hesitation in saying that Timar’s Two Worlds could 
only have been written by a man of distinct genius, a 
man with a very remarkable endowment of intellectual, 
imaginative, and literary power. We shall endeavour to tell 
as little as possible of the story; for though the book contains 
much more than the evolution of a skilful plot, the plot is there, 
and we do not wish in any degree to dull the edge of the reader’s 
interest. The book might have for its sub-title, “ A Tale of the 
Danube ;” the scene is laid partly on board a vessel labouring 
slowly up the stream, partly in a town situated upon its banks, 
and partly on one of the small Danubian islands; and the 
great world-famed river, like the small utterly unknown river 
in The Mill on the Floss, runs through the story like a thread 
of fate. In the earliest chapters the reader will be struck by 
the author’s wonderful command of what we suppose we must 
call landscape description. It is not, however, that kind of 
description which can be detached from the narrative, and 
which, even when good, is generally skipped, or at most care- 
lessly read; but rather a rendering of landscape which makes 
the natural background, and the human figures in front of it, in- 
dispensable to each other, as they are, for example, in the storm 
scene in King Lear. The human grouping is managed with equal 








skill. The characters are sufficiently numerous to give the effect 
of variety and of the life and stir of the world around; but the 
minor personages are artistically subordinated without being 
permitted to become shadowy, and the really strong human 
interest is centred in Michael Timar, and in the women who 
provide the two worlds in which he lives his life of strange, 
tempestuous, conflicting emotions. The story of Timar is the 
story of a man, strong alike in intellect, in will,and in conscience, 
who yields to a sudden, overpowering temptation,—yields only 
because at the very moment of yielding he believes himself to 
have power so to control events as to ensure not only that the 
wrong shall be concealed from the woman who is the victim of 
it, but that she shall in the end be immeasurably the gainer, 
For a time his clear sight and resolute will conform not merely 
the shows but the realities of things to the desires of his mind. 
The wealth which had been Timéa’s, but which he has wrong. 
fully made his own, grows under his hand, and at last the day 
comes when he lays it at Timéa’s feet, and craves her accep. 
tance of it and of himself. Even now all seems to go smoothly ; 
but the realities are slipping away from Timar, and he is 
soon to discover that he has been left with only the phantom 
of his desire. To Timéa, Timar is not only the noblest 
of men; she feels that she owes him a treble debt of grati- 
tude,—a debt which all she has to give can never repay: 
Still, this all, inadequate as it is, she must give, she will give, 
she does give; and only when the gift has been consummated, 
and Timéa is the wife of the sometime ship-master, now Baron 
von Levetinezy, does Timar discover that he has not received 
the one gift for which alone he cared. He has her beauty, her 
gratitude, her devotion, her incorruptible loyalty, but not her 
heart: that has been lost to him irrecoverably while he was 
paving the way for the great coup by which wrong was to be 
made right. He has failed; Timéa’s coldness freezes him, and 
his is a heart to which the frost is agony. Perpetual restless- 
ness stirs the active mind to perpetual movement, in which 
the conscious will is only half-concerned, and the time comes 
when Timar finds himself on a little Danubian island, which he 
has visited but once before, in days whose free wholesome atmo- 
sphere he would fain breathe again. The island is inhabited 
only by the woman Therese, who years ago fled there as toa 
sanctuary, and by her daughter Noémi,a girl young, beautiful, 
gentle-natured, yet with great susceptibility for passion,— 
ready to bestow as well as to receive the gift of love. She is 
pure with the simple purity of healthy innocence; she knows 
nothing of priests and marriage rites, and nothing of Timéa 
save as the beautiful pale girl whom she had seen once upon 
that evening when she, her father, and Timar had found on 
the island a refuge from the storm. We have told as much of 
the story as it would be fair to tell. Timar now begins his 
life in the two worlds which have the loyal Timéa and the 
loving Noémi for their respective queens. The broad external 
features of the situation are not altogether new: it is to the 
delineation of the character of Timar that the story owes 
its imaginative power and freshness. What makes him so 
pathetic a creation is that while he is led on from wrong 
to wrong, he never, save for the few months which im- 
mediately follow his first lapse, allows himself to become 
morally sophisticated; he never loses sight of what he is or 
where he is, and, consequently, he lives a life of torture, un- 
relieved by any of those breaks of delusive, deadly rest which 
come to the sinner who by juggling pleadings has condoned 
his sin. It will be seen at once what might be made of such a 
conception ; and we can give no higher praise than that implied 
in the remark that Herr Jokai never disappoints us or gives 
us for a moment the impression that he has attempted a task 
beyond his powers. We cannot stay to notice separate scenes 
or situations, though there are several which bite themselves 
into the imagination and memory by their power, their pic- 
turesqueness, or by a combination of both. Mrs. Kennard 
tells us that Herr Jokai has been called “the Victor Hugo of 
the German tongue.” In power, so far as we can form any 
conception of it from a single book, he seems to us to be quite 
Hugo’s equal, and, unlike Hugo, he does not let his power run 
to waste in posturing, extravagance, and frothy rhetoric. 








SAMUEL ROGERS.* 
THE present generation of readers knows little of Samuel 
Rogers, and is probably not aware that at the close of the last 
century he was the most popular poet of the day. He was 





* The Early Life of Samuel Rogers By P. W. Clayden. London: Smith, Elder. 
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nearly thirty when, in 1792, after a long period of “ polishing,” 
he brought out The Pleasures of Memory. It was the deadest 
period of a century more famous for didactic and satirical 
yerse than for imaginative poetry. Burns, indeed, had 
published his first volume six years before; Crabbe had 
gained his reputation, and so also had Cowper. As yet, how- 
ever, the transcendent genius of Burns was not appreciated 
in England. Cowper’s Task was popular, and deserved 
to be so; and Crabbe had his select admirers. But, apart 
from Cowper and Crabbe, Rogers had no serious rival. 
The Della Cruscans, with some of whoni he associated, were 
enjoying a brief popularity, for it was not until two years 
later that they were laughed out of life by Gifford, and 
Hayley, with his Triwmphs of Temper, to quote Southey’s 
words, “ambled over the course without a competitor.” He 
found one in Rogers, whose poem reached a fifth edition 
within sixteen months, and, according to Mr. Clayden, a ninth 
in 1798. But this would seem to be a mistake, as we have on 
our shelves the tenth edition of the poem with that date upon 
the title-page. When the nineteenth edition was brought out 
in 1816, more than twenty-two thousand copies had been sold, 
«a remarkable sign,” as the biographer observes, “of the 
poetical taste of the period, and of Rogers’s success in meeting 
and satisfying it.” 

To attempt to explain why a poem is abundantly popular in 
one era, and dead past all reviving in another, is often well- 
nigh impossible. The immediate success of a satirical piece is 
readily understood; but a production like The Pleasures of 
Memory, apart from its merits as poetry, has nothing to com- 
mend it, and these merits are in great measure limited to 
amiable sentiments and to smoothness of versification. 

Mr. Clayden promises a second volume descriptive of the 
half-century spent by Rogers in St. James’s Place, and when 
that appears, we shall have an opportunity of writing some- 
what more favourably of his later verse. Meanwhile, we are 
glad to welcome a book which is by no means a superfluous 
addition to literary biography. If Rogers was a small poet, 
he held a place in the literary society of London that may be 
called unique. His long life of more than ninety years covers 
an extraordinary period of history, and the friend of Fox and 
Sheridan and Priestley in the last century, was intimate in 
our own with Scott and Byron, Moore and Campbell, and 
after outliving several Laureates, might, had he chosen, have 
accepted that office himself upon the death of Wordsworth. 

Samuel Rogers was born at Stoke Newington in 1763. His 
paternal grandfather is described as a Tory of the old school, 
but his mother came of a Puritan stock, and the people among 
whom she is said to have been brought up were in full 
sympathy with the Whig Party in politics, and “inclined to 
latitudinarian opinions on theological questions.” The poet’s 
father, who became a bank partner two years after Samuel’s 
birth, held liberal if not revolutionary sentiments, and in 
religion was a Unitarian. The boy, one of a large family, was 
educated at a local school, and at an age when youths in our 
day are in the upper fifth at Public Schools, he was working in 
his father’s bank as a clerk. In his early manhood he is said 
to have had a lively interest in politics, but was careful to 
avoid expressing his views in days when the free utterance of 
opinion might possibly land him in prison. “ You will infect 
me like the plague,” he said to a friend who was ultimately 
tried for high treason. Neither in politics nor in religion did 
the poet’s creed lead to definite action. There are no indica- 
tions that this “ardent Liberal,” although he “kept to the 
Liberal side,” would have risked a little finger for what he 
deemed the cause of freedom, or that his Unitarian creed had 
any impressive influence on his life. ‘“ Poetry and not politics 
was his pursuit,” says Mr. Clayden, and he deserves the credit 
of having followed that pursuit with unflinching determination. 
He worked at his art very slowly, and on his next poem, the 
Epistle to a Friend, he was occupied for six years, yet it con- 
sists of only 222 lines; and this, with The Pleasures of 
Memory and a few trifling pieces, comprises all the verse 
produced by Rogers before his fiftieth year. 

The story of his long life has an interest due more to the 
period than to the man. No one, probably, has ever lived 
through years of greater variety and significance. Without 
attempting to recall the changes that have occurred in public 
and in social life between 1763 and 1855, the year of Rogers’s 
death, it may suffice to remind the reader of a few eminently 
suggestive facts. In his boyish days, he saw the heads of 





traitors upon Temple Bar; he was a youth at the time of the 
Gordon riots and at the declaration of American Independence ; 
he was a man of twenty-six at the fall of the Bastille. All the 
great deeds of Nelson and Wellington were to him events of 
the day; he witnessed the elevation from the Consulate of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and lived to see the Third Napoleon 
elected Emperor. It is worth remembering, also, that 
Rogers in early life was the friend of Sheridan and Fox, 
and might have seen Burns and Johnson; but before 
reaching extreme old age, all, or nearly all, the men who 
represent literature in the first half of this century had 
enjoyed his hospitality. As to the poets of the period, “he 
had come to fame before any one of them had been heard of, 
and he survived them all.” 

At the age of thirty, Rogers was in the possession of 
abundant leisure and £5,000 a year. He could cultivate his 
tastes, therefore, without ‘hindrance, and his tastes were for 
pictures and vases, and for the society of men and women of 
culture. His health was not strong, though never so bad as 
to deprive him of enjoyment ; and before this period, when an 
active partner in the bank, his weakness afforded a legitimate 
reason for travelling over the country with a groom behind him. 
No poet ever had a smoother course in life, or a longer life in 
which to enjoy the good gifts of fortune. His character, like his 
verse, lacks force and distinctness, and it may be doubted 
whether, as a poor man, he would have had sufficient energy to 
struggle into fame. Judging from this biography, the work of an 
admirer who regards Rogers as a classic, there was much about 
him that was commonplace ; and even of his wit, a quality he 
undoubtedly possessed, there are no indications in the Early 
Life. His diaries, from which Mr. Clayden gives extracts, are 
dull, and his letters answered, no doubt, their purpose when 
written, but are wholly without the charm of thought or fancy. 
In a few instances, his description of great personages is not 
without interest. When at Paris in 1802, he saw Bonaparte 
review the troops, and here is his portrait of the Consul :— 

“At twelve, in a plain blue coat with gold epaulettes, he 
mounted his white horse, most richly caparisoned with crimson 
and black and gold, and attended by generals and mamelouks, 
whose rich and grotesque habits heightened the splendour, rode 
in a kind of managed pace up and down the several files of foot 
and horse, which were so long and numerous, that he must have 
ridden about a mile...... He then alighted, and on the stair- 
case stopped several times to speak to the officers. I was there 
alone among the sentinels. His profile is very strong, and his face 
one dead tint of yellow—but not disagreeable. His eyes are of light 
grey, and his eyebrows scarcely distinguishable. His head has been 
said, by a celebrated portrait-painter here, to be wne téte morte, but 
his countenance has a cheerful, easy character, and exhibited, when 
I saw him, no very remarkable degree of thought or animation, 
though very capable of expressing both. His manners are very 
simple and unaffected, and he took snuff and scratched his head 
all day. It was a very noisy and splendid scene, and the windows 
and roofs of houses were crowded with spectators. Fox and 
Erskine dined afterwards at a public dinner with him, and he had 
a long conversation with both.” 

Eleven years before, after the destruction of the Bastille, 
Rogers, like so many Englishmen, conceived that a new era of 
liberty had begun, and went to Paris to witness its dawn. The 
world, as his friend Dr. Price hoped, was to become free and 
happy; and it was by the help of letters from this friend of 
revolutionary France and other well-known Whigs, that Rogers 
became acquainted with the leaders of the Revolution. His 
friend Fox called the new Constitution the most glorious 
fabric ever raised by human ingenuity. Ten weeks after this 
utterance, the King fled from Paris, and “the prospect of 
transforming France by peaceful change into a Constitutional 
Kingdom passed away like the baseless fabric of a vision :” — 

“ Rogers looked back on this visit to Paris in 1791 with a feeling 
of HOrror. ...... He always recollected with a shudder that most 
of the men he met were at the very time he was talking to them 
and sharing their glowing anticipations, standing, as it were, with 
one foot in the grave. There are perhaps few more moving 
spectacles in history than that of the old Duchess-Dowager de la 
Rochefoucauld, ‘a figure never seen now but in a picture-frame, 
talking to Rogers with enthusiasm of the Revolution, declaring that 
she had not felt her many infirmities since it began, and then 
within eighteen months driven into exile and called to witness 
the massacre of her son by the angry populace he had lived to 
serve.” 

The biography closes with the entrance of Rogers on his 
famous London house overlooking the Green Park, which his 
friend Fox considered the best situation in London :— 

“The bow-windows of Rogers’s new house looked over the Green 
Park. He was fitting it up with great care. He had made notes 


| of household arrangements he had seen in houses in which he had 
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visited; had given much study to questions of decoration and 
ornament; and had designed the furniture himself, with the assist- 
ance of Hope’s work on the subject. The mantelpiece in the draw- 
ing-room was executed by Flaxman, who superintended the general 
decoration of the walls and the ceiling. Stothard designed a 
cabinet for antiquities, ornamenting it with paintings by his own 
hand. By an accident it happened that some of the wood-carving 
of the dining-room was executed by Chantrey. Rogers only knew 
this five-and-twenty years afterwards, when Chantrey had become 
famous. Much of the work was done under Rogers’s personal 
supervision, and with drawing in hand, he one day received a 
journeyman sent by a wood-carver to execute some ornamentation 
on a side-board in the dining-room. At dinner long afterwards in 
the same room, Chantrey, pointing to the side-board, asked Rogers 
whether he remembered the circumstance, and Rogers, who never 
forgot anything, recollected it clearly. ‘ Well,’ said Chantrey, ‘I 
was that journeyman.’” 


There in 1804, says Dr. Burney, Rogers gave “ the best dinners 
in the best company of men of talents and genius I know; the 
best served and with the best wines,” and there for nearly 
half-a-century he gave such dinners, and still more memorable 
breakfasts. For a full account of this period we must await 
the publication of Mr. Clayden’s second volume. Meanwhile, 
we must thank him for the successful achievement of a task 
which for so long a time has been left undone. 





SIR RICHARD TEMPLE’S “ PALESTINE.”* 

Sir RicHarD TEMPLE, never wanting in courage, has tried the 
during experiment of representing the colours of the scenery of 
the Holy Land. Much has been done in black and white, espe- 
cially by the photographer, but there certainly is “ something 
of novelty,” as he observes, in the endeavour to bring home to 
the untravelled eye, not only the forms, but the hues of earth 
and air, rock and mountain and water, in the hills and vales 
about Jerusalem and Gennesareth. We say it was an audacious 
enterprise, because the sunlight clothes the landscape with a 
splendour and variety of colour in these and similar regions 
which defy the resources of the painter’s palette, so that the 
pencil of the finest artist can only approximate to the 
gorgeous reality. And even if he could touch by subtle 
craft the intensity and depth of the radiant tints which 
glow like fire on the hills and suffuse the atmosphere 
in the vales, he could never attain to the delicacy, the 
aerial lustre of gradation which is so entrancing and 
exquisite on the surface of the original. The limitations, 
indeed, upon the power of the brush are greater than those 
imposed by a sunset of uncommon beauty in the West; and 
all we can expect from the painter is something which recalls 
the loveliness of the scene and the emotions which it excites. 
Sir Richard has given us thirty-two reproductions of pictures 
which, during his travels through Palestine, he painted on the 
spot in oil, and looking on them with the eye of imagination, 
we may say that they are fair “counterfeit presentments ” of 
what he must have seen; that, on the whole, his dashing 
experiment in colour has succeeded; and that he has done 
something new on a field so well worn as that of Palestine,— 
painted it in a book. 

He further showed his native boldness by selecting the 
rough, stormy weather of spring-time, making his tour between 
February and March. The choice was a happy one, for, as all 
know, the finest effects of light and shade and colour are seen 
when the rain and thunder-clouds sweep over the land, and 
the tender greens are bursting forth under the hot sun. But 
it is a time which imposes considerable privations, and only 
the hardy and accomplished traveller can face them without 
murmuring. Landing at Joppa, he pushed out towards 
Jerusalem, and halted on the way to make one of the most im- 
pressive sketches in the book,—Ajalon by moonlight. No doubt 
it approaches to mere black and white, like all such scenes ; 
hut there is enough twilight to show the forms of the solemn 
hills below and through which the road winds upward, 
enough indefiniteness to inspire awe, and that air of dreaming 
quiet over the mountain-side which is peculiar to the hour. 
His views of Jerusalem are instructive, and taken with the 
plan, really convey an idea of the Holy City. He had the 
excellent idea of journeying round it, and his description of 
the tour is succinct and lucid; while the pictures serve to 
bring the physical aspect of the circumference and centre 
bodily before the eye. It is evident, also, that the artist has 
been faithful, and has not made sacrifices of reality for effect ; 
so that we have the very shapes, rugged, wrinkled, and old, of 
the olive-trees in the Garden of Gethsemane, the savage 
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a 
grandeur of Hinnom, and the colour as well as shape of 
Jerusalem, seen from Mount Olivet against a black, storm. 
swept sky. 

Descending into the hollow, so far below the level of the 
Mediterranean, through which runs the Jordan, the pilgrim 
takes us to the Dead Sea. Most persons are acquainted with 
Holman Hunt’s “Scapegoat,” and have derived from that 
wonderful picture some idea of the loveliness as well as the 
horror of desolation. Sir Richard had the good fortune to 
light upon a view of these awful waters and arid hills which 
was cheerful as wellas gorgeous. Let him describe it himself :— 

“The sun was setting behind me as I looked eastwards. The 
sunset blaze, however, in the then state of the atmosphere, cast a 
golden haze even as far as the eastern horizon. The whole range 
of Moab was standing up against the bright sky. The mountains 
facing the west had the light poured full upon them. The same 
cause which rendered the sky golden imparted a roseate hue to the 
distant mountains. Under this beautiful veil all the details of the 
valley or spur, all variations of light and shade, were obscured. 
Nothing could be perceived except the outline against the sky, and 
the expanse of aerial colour right down to the water’s edge. In 
contrast to this colour, the water displayed other hues equally 
vivid. The yellow of the sky reflected on the bluish-gray of the 
water produced a delicate green hue, something between that of 
the turquoise and the emerald. Against this water the nearer 
ranges of hills stood out. Though barren, they were no longer ill- 
favoured in appearance, for their tops, edges, and crags were 
lighted up by the settingsun. As this view shows the Dead Sea at 
its best, in an aspect unlike that which it usually assumes, an 
attempt is made to represent the scene with something of its 
pictorial effect.” 

The something has been attained; and many will note the 
characteristic trait that Sir Richard should select and revel in 
a cheerful view even of the Dead Sea. Perhaps for that 
reason, as well as on account of its intrinsic beauty, he rejoices 
in the flourishing aspect of the Valley of Jericho as seen from 
the slopes of the desolate, red rock-ridges of Quarantania,—also 
one of his most suggestive sketches in colour, though pre- 
senting greater artistic difficulties, and calling for the magical 
pencil of Turner to do it full justice. To these, as to almost 
all pictures, the illuminative agency of imagination must be 
applied; but if gazed on with attention, they are sure to leave 
us with the possession of distinct conceptions which are not 
likely to be soon forgotten. Once more on the central ridge, 
the lofty plateau which comes south from Syria, we journey 
northward; visit the dreary path through a barren, stony 
tract which leads to Bethel; gaze on the gloomy grandeur of 
Mount Mizpeh, above the Valley of Bethoron, with a full tarn 
in the foreground reflecting the sunset sky; behold the Vale 
of Shechem, below the limestone masses of Gerizim, snowy 
Hermon gleaming in the distance—one of the best illustra- 
tions—and then find calmness and restful beauty in a charming 
view of Samaria, sitting on its terraced hill, above verdant 
groves. “In the regal times,” says Sir Richard, “the 
gardening and the planting on this steep slope must have 
been glorious.” Hardly less suggestive and pleasant to the 
eye is the Plain of Esdraelon, glowing with spring cultivation, 
and backed by the mountains of Nazareth and the summits of 
Lebanon. This is one of the six great views on which Sir 
Richard lighted in his pilgrimage ; and deeply impressed by the 
whole region, he has tried to convey some notion of its beauty 
as well as majesty to his readers. Perhaps he has succeeded 
better in the simpler landscape of Mount Tabor, with the 
brook of Kishon in the foreground, and in the background 
Hermon, who wears his white mantle all the spring. Tabor is 
an isolated hill which, though unlike them, and more accessible, 
suggests the solitary blocks of the Deccan. It is defined as 
a broad dome, clothed with forests of oak and terebinth, and on 
its summit are traces of fortifications, relics of the Hebrew, 
the Roman, and the Crusader. On the road to Tiberias, Sir 
Richard saw one of the finest sights vouchsafed to him 
throughout his journey. He has described as well as painted 
it. He is looking from a height near Nazareth :— 

“A brilliant sunset was following a stormy afternoon. The 
clouds in violet-gray masses were rolling across a goldensky. The 
rays of the declining sun left some parts of the mountains obscure 
in shadow, and lighted up others with concentrated brilliancy. 
Thus, looking northward to the mountains of Naphtali, I saw that 
the sunlight had caught a square-topped steep-sided hill, and was 
literally illuminating it. The orange-colour of the hill was set off 
by the purple and blue of the mountains above and beyond. 
Attentive observation showed that the top must be fortified and 
inhabited. It is understood to be granite projecting from the 
midst of limestone. This is Saféd...... Looking to the north- 
ward, I saw that the same atmospheric effect was causing the snow- 
pyramid of Hermon to shine like a star in the midst of gathering 


| vapours.” 
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He has manfully endeavoured to picture this difficult subject, 
and has succeeded well enough to give pleasure, and make us 
remember “the city set on a hill,” and its attendant mountains 
clothed in purple and silver. We have now said enough to 
show what manner of book is Palestine Illustrated, so far as 
these illustrations are concerned, and have indicated their 
worth to the general reader who desires to realise the scenes of 
history, sacred and profane. We need only add that the prose 
setting of the sketches is clear and interesting, and that, taken 
together, the efforts of the artist and the practised writer— 
Sir Richard has long been both—unite to form a sort of sub- 
lime guide-book, written with the buoyancy and freshness of 
youth, and having only one disadvantage,—that being massive 
in form and substance, by no chance can it be carried by the 
traveller. The maps and lithographs are excellent, and the 
careful work constitutes a sort of resplendent Christmas gift 
which has come out in the chilly spring. 





MR. CABOT’S MEMOIR OF EMERSON.* 


WueETHER this admirable memoir will gratify or satisfy thick- 
and-thin admirers of Emerson, is questionable. The author’s 
object was to give to “ readers and friends of Emerson some 
details of his outward and inward history that may fill out 
and define more closely the image of him they already have.” 
He has not attempted, therefore, to draw a picture which 
should make Emerson known to strangers, or set him forth 
in due relation to his surroundings or to the world at large. 
But although Mr. Cabot has not attempted this picture, he 
has succeeded in delineating Emerson in a way that will please 
nine-tenths of those who will read this memoir. For the 
memoir itself is distinctly a work that may be read with 
pleasure and profit by all lovers of good literature, whatever 
views they may have formed of the quality and influence of 
Emerson’s genius. We purpose in the following notice to 
make some extracts which may serve as primd facie evidence 
of the value of a book which we can commend most un- 
yrudgingly ; and our purpose will be achieved if these extracts 
should succeed in drawing attention to the book itself. 
Incidentally, if not purposely, it conveys a very complete 
impression of the mingled strength and weakness of Emerson’s 
mind, and he strikes the key-note himself of the weakness in 
the following passage, written in his journal when he was in 
his fifty-first year :— 

“If Minerva offered me a gift and an option, I would say,— 
Give me continuity. I do not wish to be a literary or intellectual 
chfonier. Away with this Jew’s rag-bag of ends and tufts of 
brocade, velvet, and cloth of gold, and let me spin some yards of 
helpful twine ; a clew to lead to one kingly truth; a cord to bind 
wholesome and belonging facts.” 

The severest and most unfriendly critic could not describe 
more pangently the salient fault of Emerson as a writer. In 
his case materiam superabat opus too evidently, as might be in- 
ferred from the sentence which follows the above quotation :— 

“T would not degrade myself by casting about for a thought, 

nor by waiting for one. If the thought came, I would give it 
entertainment ; but if it come not spontaneously, it comes not right 
at all.” 
No farther explanation need be sought for of the illogical webs 
which a mind so gifted was prone to spin. The writings of 
Emerson fail to explain adequately the effect which he produced 
upon his contemporaries, and the secret of his influence was 
expressed by Harriet Martineau, in words which Mr. Cabot 
quotes with approval :— 

“Tt is a man so sui generis that I don’t wonder at his not being 
apprehended till he is seen. His influence is of an evasive sort. 
There is a vague nobleness and thorough sweetness about him 
which move people to their very depths, without their being able 
toexplain why. The logicians have an incessant triumph over 
him, but their triumph is of no avail. He conquers minds as well 
as hearts wherever he goes, and without convincing anybody’s 
reason of anything, exalts their reason and makes their minds of 
more worth than they ever were before.” 


It is possible that this judgment, formed by a lady of great 


literary ability, is exactly correct. But men who never met | 
Emerson in the flesh cannot but feel that his writings have | 


hardly so great an effect as this upon their reason or upon 
their minds. When we descend, so to speak, from the topmost 
heights of Emerson’s transcendentalism to his views about 
religion, we find him judged by those who had heard him with 
far more clearness. A single example will suffice. Father 
Taylor, the Methodist preacher to the sailors, whom Emerson 
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describes in his diary as “a wonderful man ; I had almost said 
a perfect orator,” had no liking for transcendental discourses, 
and said of one that “it would take as many sermons like that 
to convert a human soul as it would quarts of skimmed milk 
to make a man drunk.” His verdict on Emerson is decisive 
from the point of view that a man of practical religion would 
take, and it bears witness at the same time to the spell put 
upon others by Emerson’s personality :— 

“Mr. Emerson is one of the sweetest creatures God ever made; 
there is a screw loose somewhere in his machinery, yet I cannot 
tell where it is, for I never heard it jar. He must go to heaven 
when he dies, for if he went to hell the devil would not know 
what to do with him. But he knows no more of the religion of 
the New Testament than Balaam’s ass did of the principles of the 
Hebrew grammar.” 

After this, it is difficult to read without a smile the slashing 
criticism which Emerson pronounced upon “ Landor, Coleridge, 
Carlyle, and Wordsworth,”—the four men whom he chiefly 
wished to see when he visited Europe in his thirtieth year :— 
“They were all deficient—all these four, in different degrees, 
but all deficient—in insight into religious truth.” A great 
many interesting remarks will be found in these volumes on 
the different men of letters whom Emerson met with in Europe. 
None, however, are so interesting, and nowadays so pathetic, 
as his recollections of Carlyle and his wife. Mr. Cabot’s 
remarks upon the friendship which these thoroughly “ repre- 
sentative men ” formed with each other, deserve quoting :— 

“Carlyle was gratified at Emerson’s coming so far to see him, 

and showed himself at his best. An affectionate regard sprang up 
at once between them which never ceased during their lives. The 
mutual attraction was no doubt to some extent the attraction of 
opposites. Neither cared much for the other’s ideas; to each, 
indeed, the leading idea of the other, the message he wished to 
bear to his generation, was a delusion. Had they been required to 
define by a trait the farthest reach of folly in a theory of conduct, 
Carlyle would have selected the notion that mankind need only to 
be set free and led to think and act for themselves, and Emerson 
the doctrine that they only needed to be well governed.” 
There is much that is true in these remarks, beyond all 
question ; whether they precisely go to the root of the matter 
may be doubted. The reader must judge for himself, and he 
will probably find some amusement in reading certain passages 
in Emerson which recall some of Carlyle’s wildest expressions. 
Advocates of vegetarianism will not readily forget the scorn 
which Carlyle poured upon that “ potato-gospel.” And advo- 
cates of total abstinence will, if they are men of culture, be as 
unable to forget Emerson’s condemnation of their loudly 
preached panacea :— 

“We want to be expressed,” he says, “ yet you take from us war, 
that great opportunity which allowed the accumulation of elec- 
tricity to stream off from both poles—the positive and the negative. 
Well, now you take from us our cup of alcohol, as before you took 
our cup of wrath. We had become canting moths of peace, our 
helmet was a skillet, and now we must become temperance milk- 
sops. You take away, but what do you give? Mr. Jefts has been 
preached into tipping up his barrel of rum into the brook; but 
day after to-morrow, when he wakes up cold and poor, will he feel 
that he has somewhat for somewhat ?” 

We quote the above passage for several reasons. A 
common notion prevails with many students that Emerson’s 
writings are deeply tinctured with the faults that might 
be expected from a writer who could coldly reject Dante, 
and warmly read the neo-Platonists in Thomas Taylor’s 
version. There was, however, a common-sense side to 
Emerson’s transcendentalism ; and his energetic and serious 
vindication of the views about war which he expresses 
so roughly in the above quotation, is above all praise. 
He does not set himself deliberately to do so, but he does it 
most vigorously in his description of the feelings which pre- 
vailed amongst all classes in the North when war was finally 
resolved upon. We have no room, however, for more quota- 
tion, and must content ourselves with recommending this 
memoir of a remarkable man to all who like a genuine con- 
tribution to the most interesting department of literature. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE National Review is unusually bright this month. Lord 
Wolmer, under the title of “The Bitter Cry of the Eldest 
Sons,” sends a half-satirical, half-earnest plea for the emancipa- 
tion of the Peers from service in the House of Lords. They 
want, he says, to remain in the House of Commons, where 
power abides, and debate is real, and everything you do helps 
on the great machine. That is amusing, and no doubt sincere ; 
but Lord Wolmer forgets the other side of the question. If 
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they are to suffer nothing, why should there be eldest sons? 
Why, if they are to continue in the Commons, should the 
State pick out a few men for honours, precedence, and all the 
other advantages of rank, to the immense disadvantage of all 
competitors? If Peers enter the Commons, how long will 
Peers endure? The second suggestion, that the Lords should 
make their functions more real, is a far more practical one, and 
we, with Lord Wolmer, find it difficult to understand the apathy 
of the Upper House. The Peers do not even debate, though 
if they did, they might often influence the voting of the Lower 
House as directly as if they spoke within its walls. Mr. 
A. Burney’s long list of the Peers who in history or at present 
have done good service is interesting as a record, but of little 
value as an argument. Formerly, the Peers were a caste with 
a certain monopoly of opportunities for action, and at present 
it isnot proved that a man fights the better or pleads the better 
because he may be made a Peer. Mrs. Jeune’s statement 
that the poor of England do believe in religion, is, coming from 
her, of interest. She says that the great majority firmly believe 
that the kingdom of heaven is reserved for them in compen- 
sation for their lot on earth, and that this is the origin of 
their wonderful patience :— 

“The sense of justice is very strongly developed in the English 
character, and that sense of justice, combined with the want of 
knowledge that sorrow and suffering is not the monopoly of the 
poor, but that there is element of tragedy in the lives even of the 
most apparently prosperous, serves to intensify their conviction 
that the obvious hardships of their lot, so infinitely out of pro- 


portion to others, must be more than compensated for in the 
eternity to come.” 








This thesis is worked out at some length, and with much care, 
and there must be substantial truth in it; but one point causes 
us some surprise. If the English do love justice as stated, 
they must perceive that an eternity of happiness, given solely 
in compensation, is a preposterous over-payment for what is 
really momentary suffering. Miss McKerlie’s account of a 
really remarkable woman, the present Queen of Roumania, born 
Princess of Wied, errs a little by over-praise, but it is well worth 
reading. The Queen isa poet of mark—she writes as “ Carmen 
Sylva ”’—and one of those feminine intellects eager for culture 
and for spheres of activity of which the world is now so full. 
She was bred among the woods of the Black Forest, and life in 
the woods is still the one which most attracts her, the more so 
because her nature is essentially contemplative, and her desire 
for mental rest so keen, that once, when sending her portrait 
to Professor Max Miiller, she wrote across it ‘“ Nirvana,” to 
express, as we understand her, her inner aspiration. This desire, 
however, is compatible with much energy, and in Roumania the 
Queen has been a source of high intellectual activity, starting 
the Asyle Héléne, a ladies’ Normal School, with four hundred 
and sixty scholars, establishing benevolent societies, and en- 
couraging all kinds of industrial schemes, while she cultivates 
her own mind, and pours out an incessant stream of German 
and Roumanian poetry, much of which is pronounced by com- 
petent judges to have great merit. During the war of 1876, 
the Queen was the Florence Nightingale of Roumania, and, 
moreover, filled her husband’s place while he was absent 
before Plevna; but she lays it down as a dogma that “it is 
an anomaly and a misfortune when a woman is forced 
to step forward into public life.” As described by Miss 
McKerlie, the Queen of Roumania is one of the brightest 
and best women in Europe, full of capacities, but tormented 
a little by an over-zealousness for good works, which, neverthe- 
less, leave on her a sense of intellectual weariness and un- 
fulfilled longing. The one misfortune of her life as yet has been 
the death of her only child, a daughter. Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
poem on “Siva” is full of fine verses, but a little obscure. 
The poet, who knows Hindooism as hardly any European 
does, has tried, we fancy, to compress too much of Hindoo 
thought into his verses, so that Siva not only dilates on his 
own position as lord of death and of reproduction, the king 
of slaughter and of that which produces materials for 
slaughter, but tries to express the central thought of 
Hindooism, that all which is and acts is only phenomenal, 
and shall one day be merged in an eternal calm, the equivalent 
of non-existence. At least, that we suppose to be the inten- 
tion of this otherwise mysterious verse, which, though in 
accord with the inner philosophy of Hindooism, sounds rather 
as if it came from the great Persian sceptic than from any 
Hindoo pundit :— 
“ Though the world repent of its cruel youth, 
And in age grow soft, and its hard law bend, 
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Ye may spare or slaughter ; by rage or ruth 

All forms speed on to the far still end; 
For the gods who have mercy, who save or bless, 
Are the visions of man in his hopelessness.” 


Why does not Sir Alfred Lyall give us a book on Hindooism 3 


In the Contemporary, Lord Hobhouse strongly supports 
the London clauses of the County Government Bill. He 
thinks the County Council, which is to supersede the Metro. 
politan Board of Works, will attract competent men to serve 
on it, and will gradually provide a dignified single Govern. 
ment for London. He would, however, include the City 
within its jurisdiction, enable it to regulate and define the 
area and functions of subordinate Councils, and inyest it 
with the control of the police, leaving, however, to the 
National Governmenta police of its own. Ina final paragraph, 
written with great force and earnestness, he points out an 
invaluable function of the Council which has hitherto received 
too little attention :— 

«It must be remembered that the value of such an Assembly 
cannot be measured by the mere extent of its executive powers, 
In affairs pertaining to London at large it will certainly be the 
voice of London, which is now dumb, to speak for London, and 
the hand of London, which is now inert, to act for London. In 
such an Assembly will be discussed problems affecting the general 
welfare of London, and the opinions of Londoners will be formed, 
and, when formed, ascertained, in a way that is now impossible, 
If a bargain is to be struck or a battle to be waged with a water 
company, if a railway is to be carried through London, if great 
endowments are to be applied for the benefit of London, we shall 
know, and Parliament will know, not only what is wished by this 
or that vestry, or group of individuals, but what the representa- 
tives of Londoners report to be the prevailing conviction or feeling 
of Londoners on the question.” 

Mr. M. Townsend states reasons for believing that the 
English dominion in India will not be so permanent as it is 
the custom to believe, the main one being that the Empire 
rests ultimately on native opinion, which is hostile not from 
any default in the ruling power, but from the incurable and 
inherent distaste of Asiatics for European methods of govern- 
ment and social organisation. Mr. Townsend points out with 
obvious strength of conviction that life in India was far more 
interesting before the conquerors had established their Paz 
Britannica, and that the transfer of administrative power to 
Indians inevitably involves the transfer of all power. Mr. A. 
Lang, in “ Theological Romances,” adds one more to the now 
endless reviews of Robert Elsmere, deciding, like the majority, 
that while the story is a very jungle of fine things, the creed of its 
hero, after his orthodoxy dropped away, is far too literary and 
“gauzy” to attract mankind. We must quote one paradoxical 
sentence as containing a great truth in a most condensed, and 
therefore rememberable, form. (It is a pity that we are losing 
the primary sense of the word “memorable” before we have 
adopted a convenient substitute.) Mr. Lang, after quoting 
Elsmere’s main argument, says :—‘ This is enough for him, 
but no argument can possibly make it enough for everybody. 
‘Miracles do not happen.’ One needs to define a miracle first. 
If miracles do not happen, it is a miracle that they don’t.” 
The Rev. B. Waugh fights boldly and well for a 
new Bill, proposed by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, under which it will be a penal offence 
for a parent to send a child under ten into the streets to sing 
or play, or sweep, or hawk articles for sale. He produces, of 
course, frightful instances of cruelty and tyranny, and main- 
tains that the Bill is only a logical sequence of the Education 
Acts. Weare not much concerned about logic, and entirely 
believe in the necessity of more protection for children; but 
that sweeping provision about hawking goes very far. Hawking 
is neither wrong norcrnel in itself, and to prohibit it absolutely 
is to diminish parental authority in a way only to be justified 
by absolute necessity. Begging in all forms is essentially 
a bad practice; but a child, in learning to hawk, is learning a 
useful trade. Mr. Waugh would extend his restrictive principle 
to “tramping.” We would abolish tramping if we could, as a 
mere excuse for “ masterful begging ;” but to allow tramping, 
yet refuse to allow a child to accompany its mother, is carrying 
protective legislation very far. Is the State to provide for all 
tramps’ children P——Mr. Stephen Fox writes ably against the 
popular idea that we are being ruined by an immigration of 
foreign paupers, chiefly Jews. He shows that the Jewish immi- 
gration is small, less than two thousand a year; that the im- 
proved clothing of the poor is largely due to the cheap labour of 
foreign tailors ; and that they mainly support our great export 
trade, nearly £4,000,000 a year, in ready-made clothing. Several 
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industries would, but for the foreigners, at once depart to the 
Continent. The whole immigration of foreigners is under 
eight thousand a year, a minute number when compared with 
the immigration, say, of Italians into France, or of Poles into 
Germany. Mr. Fox certainly disposes of the assertion that 
the immigration is a cause of loss; but he passes too lightly 
over the argument that it reduces in some trades the standard 
of civilisation. There is an evil there, though we can, we con- 
fess, see no remedy which would not justify the world in re- 
fusing to receive British emigrants.——Mr. Traill publishes a 
criticism on Matthew Arnold which is appreciative, but per- 
vaded by a feeling that he was only a critic’s poet, and to all but 
critics cold. Ishe not rather a true poet to all the cultivated who 
speak English, and may there not be a genuine poetry addressed 
only to those who speak a language not widely diffused? 
Mr. Traill admits that with a few, among whom he ranks 
himself, Mr. Arnold’s poetry kindles enthusiasm, but thinks 
that due to the “ flawless perfection” of his work. If a poet’s 
verses are of flawless perfection, and kindle enthusiasm among 
those most competent to understand, is it a drawback that all 
mankind do not admire him, or only a fact?——Michael Field’s 
song on the same subject, though it contains fine verses, is 
spoilt, for us at least, by inaccuracy. This is beautiful and 
sa “We would not have thee garnered with the wheat: 

Most delicate diviner, it is meet 

Thou diest while the year is incomplete.” 
But what can be more false than the last line of this P— 

“Tdle the hope that thou, condemned to break 

With fond tradition for the spirit’s sake, 

A resonant, unfaltering chaunt couldst wake 

To marshal and subdue; yet dear thy strain, 

Low, elegiac, falling as the rain 

Upon us in our hours of heat and pain.” 
Matthew Arnold cools us, it is true; but in the poet of doubt 
there is no relief from pain. M. Gabriel Monod’s sketch of 
* Life and Thought in France” is as lucid as ever, but rather 
impaired by the fierce dislike and contempt which the very 
name of General Boulanger wakes in his opponents. M. 
Monod, when the Pretender is the subject, condescends to rail, 
which is not his function in life. 





The Fortnightly and Nineteenth Century are both much 
preoccupied about national defence. The writer in the Fort- 
nightly, who does not give his name, dwells mainly on our 
deficiencies in organisation and in the preparation of matériel, 
and, on the latter point at least, he makes out a strong case. 
Our new heavy guns, for instance, he says, will not be ready 
for three years, and then will have no ammunition; while the 
field artillery is weakened by defective guns. Of the fifty- 
three batteries at home, only fifteen are armed with the 
12-pounder gun, “probably the best in Europe,” and ten 
with the 13-pounder, also a fair gun. Ten more, however, 
are armed with the 16-pounder, which is too heavy for use, 
and all the remainder with the 9-pounder, which Lord Wolseley 
recently pronounced the worst gun in the world. In the 
Nineteenth Century, Sir E. Hamley declares that our first 
necessity is to fix exactly the forces which it is necessary to 
keep at home if we expect invasion, and he fixes these at 
75,000 Regulars, 20,000 Volunteers, and 7,000 Cavalry, and 
210 field-guns, a force which we certainly possess. The real 
point is whether, possessing them, we could bring them into 
action fully equipped, and yet provide a reserve and the heavy 
garrison which might be necessary to prevent disorder in 
London, where work would for the moment stop. The forces 
at home are thus described in a second article by Colonel 
Hozier :— We have indeed a fair number of soldiers provided 
by the Army Estimates. 
where there are nearly 74,000 men of all ranks, there are at 
home about 108,000 men of all ranks, and in the Colonies 
nearly 32,000 men of all ranks, all of the Regular troops. 
There are 50,500 men of the first-class Army Reserve, 4,200 
second-class Army Reserve; Militia effectives nearly 122,000, 
Yeomanry 11,500, and Volunteers 228,000; making a total, 
exclusive of India and the Colonies, of, in round numbers, 
525,000 men. If we consider the infantry, which is the back- 
bone of all armies, of these the regular infantry at home and 
in the Colonies consists of about 73,000 men. Four-fifths of 
the first and second class Army Reserve may be considered as 
infantry, or about 45,000 men, about 110,000 men of the Militia 
are infantry, and 170,000 of the Volunteers, or in round numbers 
400,000.” That should be ample, if only there are guns, ammuni- 





Exclusive of the troops in India, 





tion, and, above all, organisation. Colonel Hozier writes as if we 
should need a complete defence of the whole Kingdom, and 
suggests 500,000 infantry and 100,000 cavalry as the proper 
numbers; but unless we lose the power of action at sea 
altogether, we can hardly be invaded at many points at 
once. Such statements leave on civilians an impression 
of exaggeration which indisposes them to support even 
necessary demands. The Fortnightly further contains two 
articles on County Government, which are really elaborate 
attacks on the drink trade, Cardinal Manning, for example, 
utterly repudiating the idea of compensation. He maintains 
that a licence is not a permission to trade, but a precaution 
taken against the trade, which, but for the licence, would be 
free. That is not quite fair, the licence being, in fact, both. 
He maintains that a year’s monopoly is quite compensa- 
tion enough, and that if the innkeeper has invested money 
in hope of more, he has only his own imprudence to 
thank, which is mere rhetoric. Whatever the law, the 
practice of years has raised in the publican’s mind the 
natural presumption that his licence would be granted so long 
as he behaved himself, and that presumption is equitable 
ground for compensation. Cardinal Manning asks who is to 
compensate the victims of the trade, and does not reflect that 
they are all voluntary victims. Is the Stock Exchange to 
compensate all who are ruined by gambling in unsafe stocks ? 
The newest article in the number is perhaps Mr. Curzon’s, 
called “ The Cloister in Cathay,” a description, among other 
things, of a great conventual establishment near Foochow. 
Mr. Curzon entered the church while evensong was pro- 
ceeding :— 

“The aisles were laid out with rows of long, low, sloping stools, 

upon which at intervals rested circular straw hassocks. Behind 
fifty of these—the remainder being unoccupied—stood the monks 
intoning the words of the prescribed liturgy. The service was 
led by one of their number, who officiated at an isolated mat before 
the great altar. Their dresses were cut after one pattern, and 
were dingy in the extreme, consisting of loose cotton robes of two 
colours—yellow and an ashen-grey—with turned-down collars, and 
a clasp in front. No monk is allowed, according to the strict 
regulation of the Canon, to possess more than one set of garments, 
and this he is compelled to wear both day and night. Their heads 
were clean shaven, a ceremonial which is performed about twice a 
month. ..... The mass-book is a dead-letter to them, for it is written 
in Sanskrit or Pali, which they can no more decipher than fly. The 
words that they chant are merely the equivalent in sound of the 
original sentences, rendered into Chinese characters, and are there- 
fore totally devoid of sense. ‘To this stale shibboleth, or ignorant 
repetition of unmeaning sounds, they attribute a vital im- 
portance.” 
The service closely resembles the Romanist ritual of Europe, 
and the monks, 150 in number, are maintained chiefly 
by the contributions of faithful Buddhists. Mr. W. H. 
Aubrey, too, though he adds little to general knowledge, 
brings together the social problems of the United States in a 
fairly effective way. The people, he believes, are tired of the 
immense foreign immigration, and alarmed at its effect on 
their institutions, and are much inclined to prohibit it alto- 
gether, as they have succeeded in doing in the case of the 
Chinese. The cities are growing rapidly; but the proportion 
of persons engaged in agriculture slightly declines, while the 
growth of millionaires is abnormal :— 

“The Chicago Tribune recently stated that out of the seventy- 
six United States senators twenty are millionaires, made so by 
means more or less equivocal, while others are so identified with 
great railroad and other corporations as to be able to control the 
Senate in the interests of plethoric capital. Instances also are 
not uncommon of State legislators, who entered political life with 
nothing, becoming possessed of vast wealth in a few years.” 
Taxation is growing heavy, amounting in New York to £2 per 
head of the population, or two-thirds the English average, 
though there is practically no Army or Navy, and no Court. 
The most serious of all the problems of the Union is, however, 
the growth of the coloured people :— 

“ At present, in the States of Alabama and Florida, the numbers 
of the two races are almost evenly balanced. In North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Georgia, the proportion of negroes ranges from 
three-eighths to five-eighths. In Louisiana the coloured are 483,655 
to 459,954 whites, while in Missouri the former greatly outnumber 
the latter, being 650,291 to 479,398; and in South Carolina the 
proportion is even larger, 604,332 against 391,105. These figures 
are taken from the last census; and Mr. Tourgee, in his Appeal to 
Cesar, enters into an elaborate calculation with a view to prove 
that the negroes double their numbers in twenty years, whereas 
the whites are said to do so in thirty-five years. From this he 
infers that in 1950 the latter will number 48,000,000 in the South, 
against 72,000,000 of coloured people.” 


That is an exaggeration, but the Negroes may easily number 
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within a century one-half of the population——Lord Car- 
narvon gives some interesting impressions of South Africa, a 
section of the Empire which he evidently believes has a great 
future. He says nothing of the native question, but believes 
the Dutch one will be settled peacefully, the steady drift of 
all events being towards British ascendency. He thinks the 
two new possessions which it is necessary to acquire are 
Delagoa Bay, and the large tract between the Transvaal and 
Bechuanaland and the Zambesi. If this tract is not soon 
claimed, it will, he says, pass into other European hands, and 
the trade of the future with Central Africa will be lost, as well 
as the navigation of the Zambesi. 


The total result of M. Waddington’s paper, in the Nineteenth 
Century, on ‘Local Government in France,” seems to be that 
the Conseils-Généraux are dignified Highway Boards. At 
least, they do not seem to have much other important work to do, 
though this, no doubt, is more important than it isin England, 
and, on the whole, more perfectly done——Prince Kropotkin 
sends a paper on “The Coming Reign of Plenty,” which 
is apparently to arrive when the land is nationalised. It is 
full of striking facts, such as the profits made by the Parisian 
market-gardeners, and striking errors, such as that the 
Hindoo grower of wheat lives on a few ounces of rice. Among 
vegetarians he is probably as well fed as any, and he never 
sees rice by any chance, but lives on wheaten cakes, fish, 
and vegetables unusually well cooked. Prince Kropotkin 
believes that if England were cultivated like Belgium, she 
would be self-supporting, which is probably true; but of what 
particular good would that be, if it pays better to do other 
labour and import food ? The remaining articles are a little 
thin, especially “ Free Greece,” by the Countess of Galloway, 
which really contains nothing ; but Mr. Curzon’s account of the 
Indian North-West Frontier is very complete, though very dull 
to read. He believes it to be nearly impregnable, and that we 
might prevent an enemy from ever reaching the Indus at all. 
The account of Bryn Mawr, anew American girls’ college, 
will interest Girton and Newnham, though a little too full of 
detail for the general reader. The most interesting fact is 
that there is no breaking down from overwork, though the 
girls in America, as in England, are a little over-eager for 
study, and have to be prevented from taking up too many 
subjects. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_@———_ 

There seems a danger—it is very marked in the number for 
June—of Longman’s Magazine losing both distinctiveness and that 
air of literary distinction which has not deserted the Cornhill 
Magazine in spite of its reduction in price, and becoming a 
collection of odds and ends. There are, however, some readable 
articles in this number, particularly Mr. Watkins’s “ In the Wood- 
lands,” and “ The Lost Conscience,” an excellent translation of an 
admirable Russian parable. Mr. Clark Russell’s paper on ‘“ The 
Old Naval Song” is disappointingly thin; and although Mr. 
Andrew Lang says many true things very gracefully of the late 
Mr. Arnold in his monthly roundabout paper, “ At the Sign of the 
Ship ”’—“ probably he was to me what Wordsworth had been to 
him ”—should these not have been said in a full article, not in a 
series of snippetty paragraphs P 

Temple Bar for June is worth reading if only for the sake of Mr. 
Herman Merivale’s delightful and discursive paper, “ About Two 
Great Novelists,” these two novelists being Thackeray and 
Dickens. Mr. Merivale has most to say about Thackeray, and 
gives his own recollections of him, including an account of a play 
which Thackeray once produced by way of house-warming, with a 
cast of amateurs in which Mr. Merivale was included. As for 
Dickens, let Mr. Merivale speak for himself, thus :—‘ Dickens is 
perhaps best described, as to my immense amusement, and by the 
most delicious misprint I ever saw, I found myself once described 
in the ‘Visitor’s List’ in an English paper abroad—‘ Human 
Marvel and family.’”——-The Rev. George Huntington gives 
“Some Recollections of Bishop Wilberforce ;” but then, all of them 
are by no means Mr. Huntington’s exclusive recollections. 

The Gentleman’s Magasinefor June has a decidedly scrappy look, 
more particularly Mr. Davenport Adams’s “ Physical Peculiarities 
of Great Men.” Mr. Farrer’s “Some Ideas of Schopenhauer ” 
and Mr. Baring-Gould’s “Sophie Apitzsch” are good, especially 
the latter. 

There is much that is fantastic and not a little that is true 
in Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s “Some Gentlemen in Fiction,” which 
appears in the June number of Scribner’s Magazine. We confess to 








extreme surprise at the audacious statement that “Tom Jones ” 
is “a novel of which the respectable profess that they could stand 
the dullness if it were not so blackguardly, and the more ‘honest 
admit they could forgive the blackguardism if it were not go dull.” 
Mr. Stevenson is too much inclined to make a certain carriage 
rather than a certain character the distinguishing feature of a 
gentleman. He almost ignores in men who show this distinction 
the taint if not of villainy, certainly of Villony. By-the-way, is 
John Jarndyce not one of Dickens’s gentlemen, as well as « the 
sottish Carton, the effete Twemlow, and the insolent Wrayburn,” 
and is Dobbin not one of Thackeray’s gentlemen? This numbey 
of Scribner is, taken all in all, an admirable one. Mr. Augustine 
Birrell’s paper on Cardinal Newman is, however, characterised by 
grace rather than profoundity. i 


There is nothing that is unreadable, except the poetry, in the 
June number of Chambers’s Journal. The minor stories are hardly, 
however, up to the usual level of this magazine ; and Mr. Grant 
Allen’s serial, ‘‘The Mortal Coil,” though powerful and almost 
melodramatic, suggests the idea that this author is writing tog 
hurriedly. 

The summer number of Atalanta is, unlike most summery 
numbers, distinguished rather by solidity than by triviality. At 
all events, Mr. Staples’s account of the Herkomer School of 
Art is eminently solid, and Miss Sarah Tytler’s biography of 
Lady Butler (Elizabeth Thompson) is anything but frivolous. 
Both are, besides, beautifully illustrated. Mr. Anstey’s “ Story 
of a Greedy Dog” is quite worthy of him. A new feature of 
Atalanta is ‘‘ Notes on New Books,” by Mr. Augustine Birrell. Mr. 
Birrell prattles prettily, of course. But is his epigram not rather 
of the afternoon-teaish sort ? 


Is not the Expositor in danger of becoming entirely a collection 
of skeleton discourses, instead of expositions suited to the minds 
of laymen? The very excellence of the June number suggests 
this question. 

Ourselves and Our Neighbours. By Louise Chandler Moulton, 
(Robert Brothers, Boston, U.S.A.)—The second title, perhaps, best 
describes the book, “ Short Chats on Social Topics.” In it the 
author discusses freely the behaviour, the advantages and dis- 
advantages, and the position occupied by girls, bachelors, old 
beaux, and married women in society. Though confined chiefly to 
the gentler sex, her remarks on bachelors, and especially “old 
beaux,” are good and full of sound sense. Miss Moulton takes up 
an authoritative position, and delivers her judgments with much 
acumen and fairness. Many young people could do worse than 
read her chatty and clever advice. 


Life and Nature Studies. By Hume Nisbet. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Mr. Nisbet has an intimate acquaintance with all the 
resources of art, and he is seldom at a loss to supply some means 
or method, original or otherwise, by which Nature can be, if not 
realised, at least approached. His sensibility to beauty of colour 
or line is strong, strong enough, indeed, to lead him into exag- 
gerated phrase and hyperbole. His attempts at short and pithy 
apothegms are somewhat strained, and his admiration of Ruskin 
no doubt accounts for the looseness of his adjectives. He preaches 
strongly the doctrine of originality, and this we should praise as 
a valiant striving after beauty and truth. We would point out 
“The Draped Model,” “ Marine,” “ Foregrounds,” “ Sunrise, Sun- 
set, and Moonlight,” “‘ Trees,” “Composition and Arrangement,” 
“Harmony and Contrast,” as examples of his best efforts, bright 
and chatty, with an intense love of colour, and a touch of the 
didactic sufficient to impress them on the art student. The illus- 
trations are delicate, and possess plenty of the freedom and 
nervousness of outline which he urges so strongly. Mr. Nisbet, 
gives us quite a lesson in geology, which he thinks will perhaps 
carry more weight coming from him, than from “the prison-pen 
of science.” 

New Epirrons.—We have received :—Old Glasgow. By Andrew 
Macgeorge. ‘Third edition. (Blackie and Son.) Selections 
from the Sermons of Padre Agostino da Montefeltro. Edited by 
Catherine Mary Phillimore. Second edition. (Church Printing 
Company.)—Ciceronis de Oratore, Liber I. By Augustus S. Wil- 
kins, Litt.D. Second edition. (Clarendon Press.) Guide to 
Obtaining Civil Employment. Compiled for the use of soldiers about 
to be discharged or transferred to the Army Reserve. Third 
edition. (Gale and Polden, Chatham.) Letters of an Irish 
Catholic Layman. Seventh thousand. (J. J. Lalor, Dublin.) 
The Standard of Value. By William Leighton Jordan. Fifth 
edition. (Longmans.)——Oldbury, and A York and a Lancaster 
Rose. By Annie Keary.—The Princess Casamassima. By Henry 
James.—Alecander Pope. By Leslie Stephen.—Cowper. By Goldwin 
Smith.—A Defence of the Church of England against Disestablishment. 
By Roundell, Earl of Selborne. Fourth edition. (Macmillan and 
Co.) ——John Westacott. By James Baker. Second edition. (Samp- 
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n Low and Co.) ——Shelley and €o.’s Press Directory for 1888. 
The Handy Guide to Norway. By Thomas B. Willson, M.A. 
nd edition —Tourist’s Guide to Hampshire. By G. Phillips 





pe FS.S. Third edition. (E. Stanford.) The Catherines of 
sitet By Henry J. Swallow. Second edition.—Primitive 





Universalism. Third edition. (E. Stock.) T. B. Browne’s Adver- 
tisoment Press Directory, 1888. Popular edition. (F. V. White 
and Co.)——Struggles for Life. By William Knighton, LL.D. 
Third edition, revised, with index. (Williams and Norgate.) 


KARASHMA ” WOVEN 
MUSLIN in “ Liberty” Colours and all 
Shades. 

Price from 1s to 7s 6d per yard, 
54 to 72 inches wide. 
NEW PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


East India House. 
& Chesham House, REGENT STREET, W. 











“LIBERTY” 
ART 
FABRICS. 


Beautiful and Inexpensive. 
New Patrerns Post-FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


‘6 
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Manufactory, Birmingham. 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


| 
} 
W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 
Physicians { 308. G@. G. CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resideut), 


SMEDLEY '’S. 
| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, ‘4c. 
- | _Terms—2+ to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK. 





| SHORT SIGHT. 
The usual method of suiting this form of defective vision is 
| completely err Lenses are given too weak for out-door 
use and too strong for reading. No correction is made for 
| astigmatism, nor allowance for unequal vision, thongh one or 
| the other is of common occurrence, and sometimes both. Un- 
OU R sigbtly spectacles are given when light and elegant folders 
| would be equally beneficial. By the action of the lenses gener- 
| ally given short sight is increased, and too often the vision is 
Ee Y E S seriously injured. By Browning’s System of Suiting the Sight 
» | these evils are avoided, as can be proved by hundreds of testi- 
monials, all unsolicited. No charge for consultation. Full par- 
ticulars of Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by 

correspondence sent post-free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


NATIONAL | FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
PROVIDENT | 


esrv. ASSURANCE. 1:3. 
INSTITUTION. 


DIVISION of PROFITS. 


£612,900 CASH PROFIT has just been 
apportioned gst the bers, being 
more than 38 per cent. of the amount paid 

INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’3 


in premiums during the past five years. 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TBADE MARK. 

















48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOOURS. 

—The HUNDRED and NINTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL 
MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s, 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.s., Secretary. 

ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 

Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE 10th, 

1388. Any porece unable to attend Divine Worship on that day is requested to 

send his or her Contribution to the Lord Mayor. Cheques and Post Office Orders, 

made payable to the Secretary, Mr. HENRY N. CUSTANCE, should be crossed 

Bank of England,’’ and sent to the Mansion Honse. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVONSHIRE.— 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Examination, JULY 20th and 21st. Three Entrance 

ee of £20, and Two of £12 per annum, tenable during stay at School,— 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR.—SCHOLARSHIPS 
| in SEPTEMBER,—Names of Candidates to be sent to the Head-Master 
before September lst.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 














RoxAt HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 


EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrixciPAL—Miss BISHOP. 


The MIOHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students must be 
over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination, 
unless they have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent. The 
charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks). 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to 
ie J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


Roxal HOLLOWAY COLLEGE WOMEN, 


The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for two years, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION at an EXAMINATION to be held a JULY 4th, 
= 6th :—One Scholarship of £50 a year, and Two Scholarships of £30 a year 

Twelve Foundation Scholarships of the annual value of £39, tenable for two 
years, will be offered for competition in July, 1889, to students who shall then 
have been a year in residence. 

For Forms of Entry and further particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


ANCING COLLEGE.—The EXAMINATION for OPEN 

1 EXHIBITIONS will be held on JUNE 29th in London, and at Lancing, 

Clifton, and Exeter.—For particulars, address Dr. SANDERSON, Lancing 
College, Shoreham. 


B RUCE 
EAD-MASTER. 


H 
Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Old Marlbarian. 


for 








CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM. 








Boys worked as private pupils for any Class or Pass Examination, 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. 








PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, of 
the value of 125 guineas and £60, are awarded annually in OCTOBER at 
Si. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert Embankment, S.K. 
For particulars, apply to the MEDICAL SECRELARY. 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 
R. W. REID, Vice-Dean. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a distin- 
guished German Officer receive a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES as 
BOARDERS, Every ——— of learning German; comfortable rooms and 
excellent situation. Reference kindly permitted to Lady Storey, Lancaster.— 
Address, Mrs. VOGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 45 Marschallstrasse, Dresden. 
die COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
Tae College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester, 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 


CHOOL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘ Nile,’ 90 
Guns, Liverpool.--For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS inthe MERCHANT SERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be peted for. Appoint ts are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T. MILLEK, R.N., as above. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


St. Andrews, N.B. 
LADIES), 


























EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—Three Open Scholarships will be competed for in June 
next. Two of these (one in Science and one in Arts) give a free education for two 
years ; the other one (in Arts) for one year, 
Particulars can be obtained from 


B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 
RESIDENCE for STUDENTS. 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

_For particulars, apply tos M. ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendent. _ 
de DEAN of WESTMINSTER strongly RECOMMENDS 

such Parents of Young Boys as would value the combination of an 
unusually watchful care, in a Seaside Home, with Tuition of the highest class, to 
write to Mr- and Mrs. R. WEST TAYLOR, 1 St. Helen’s Towers, Southsea. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND. 


Several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£50), for Boys under 15 on August Ist, 
1888, are OFFERED for COMPETITION, JULY llth and 12th. Candidates 
arrive Tuesday, July 10th, and are entertained by the College.—For particulars, 
apply to Rev. J. H. SKRINE, Warden, Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 

\ TICTORIA UNIVERSITY. — The YORKSHIRE 
COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of MATHEMATICS will shortly become VACANT. 
Applications for the appointment, which will date from October Ist, will be 
received up to July 3lst. Stipend £300, with two-thirds of fees. Competent 
assistance 1s provided.—Further particulars may be obtained from the SECRE- 
TARY of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign RESIDENT and DAILY 
GOVERNESSKS (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Com- 
panions, Literary Workers, Lady Housekeepers, &c. Pupils prepared for Univer- 
sity, Army and Navy, Diplomatic, Civil Service, and other Examinations. Inter- 
views, 11 to 4; Saturdays, to 1. Madame AUBERT’S GOVERNESS LIST, 
published weekly, price 3d; by post, 3}d.—166 Regent Street, We 
ESTMINSTER & CH OO b. 

An EXAMINATION to fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and 


EXHIBITIONS, will BEGIN on TUESDAY, July 10th. 
For particulars, apply to Rev, the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 











—_—@~—— 
Abbott (E.), History of Greece, Part I., cr 8vo ........ panhvcovsiay ....(Rivingtons) 10/6 
Aveling (E.), Key to Chemistry, cr 8V0 ......sseseee .(Chapman & Hall) 2/6 
Baker (J. G.), Handbook of the Amaryelida, 8V0 .......ssssesesssrresssssenees (Bell) 5/0 
Bevan (W. L.), Diocesan History of St. Davids, cr 8VO .....0..s:0004 (S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Black (W.), Strange Adventures of a House-Boat, 3 vols. cr 8vo...... (S. Low) 31/6 
Blatherwick (C.), Uncle Pearce, cr 8V0 .......cessssessssceeseneeeroes +. (Longmans) 6/0 
Bright (J. F.), History of England, Fourth Period, 12mo.. .(Rivingtons) 6/0 
Cheyne (T. K.), Book of the Psalms, 8vo .......... iene penne (C. K. Paul) 16/0 
Chisholm (G.), Geography of Australasia, cr 8vo ..(Longmans) 3/6 
Dostoieffsky (F.), Uncle’s Dream, Cr 8V0 ........ssssseesesseeseeseeseeee ....(Vizetellv) 5/0 


Fitzgibbon (H. M.), Early English and Scottish Poetry, er 8vo_ ...(W. Scott) 3/6 
Gillmore (P.), Days and Nights by the Desert, 8VO  .....1..0.eesee0++ (C. K. Paul) 10/6 
Hill (J. G.), Under her Window, 16M0 .......00..c-cesseseeeneees (Griffith & Farran) 2/0 
Holyoake (G.), Self-Help a Hundred Years Ago, cr 8v0 ......... (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Ibrahim-Hilmy (Prince), Literature of Egypt, Vol. II., 4to. (Triibner) 31/6 
James (H.), The Reverberator, 2 vols. CF BVO .......csssereererrsseeees Macmillan) 12/6 
Kennard (E.), Norwegian Sketches, 4to..........+.. .(Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Kennedy (B. H.), Revised Latin Primer, Cr 8V0 .....c.csceeseeeeeseeres (Longmans) 2/6 










Legge (J.), Nestoria Monument of Hsi-an-Fa, 8V0 ........s000--sseerseree (Triibner) 2/6 
Macalpine (A.), Broken Wings, cr 8VO........0..s000+ nae (Chatto & Lf 6/0 
Malet (E.), A Counsel of Perfection, cr 8V0 ..........:ssesseessesereeeres (CO. K. Paul) 6/0 
Morine (G.), Poems, 12m0..............+--ssssrceccerersseretesscesceres ny seseeseeees( Bell) 1/6 
Morlands, the, by the Author of ‘‘ Sleepy Sketches,” cr 8vo............ (S. Low) 6/0 
Paul (H.), Principles of the History of Language, 8vo............ (Sonnenschein) 10/6 
Phillott (H. W.), Diocesan History of Hereford, cr 8vo ........ eosnate 3.P.0.K.) 3/0 
Poultry Chit-Chat, 4t0 ...........0...:ccrcescecscccorsessevsesovees (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 2/0 
Robertson (F. J.), In Herself Complete, Cr 8VO ........s.cecenseeceesee ees (Vizetelly) 3/6 
Shakespere’s Hamlet, edited by D. Maclachlan, cr 8VO_ .......e0-ss.0000 (Reeves) 3/6 
Stevens (E.), Teaching of Prayer-Book for Children, Pt. II. (Sonnenschein) 1/6 
Stewart (T. G.), Clinical Lectures on Albuminaria, 8vo...... (Bell & Bradfute) 7/6 
Symes (J. E.)j, Political Economy, 12m0...........+..4+ pteennesencionessel (Rivingtons) 2/6 






ase cdbupbscbuouansnenenssmpncsanses (Macmillan) 3/6 


Tennyson (A.), Selections from, cr 8vo 





Tugwell (G.), Emblems of the Passion, 4to ............04 ... (Griffith & Farran) 6/0 
Tulloch (W. W.), Life of Emperor William, cr 8vo....... iipepenienmwanenbied (Nisbet) 3/6 
Twins of the Hotel de Corneille, 120 ............cscceeeeeseeree sees .. (Cornish) 5/0 
Wilde (O.), The Happy Prince, and other Tales, 4to (D. Nutt) 5/0 
Wilkinson (W. T.), Photo-Lithography, cr 8V0..........c0ceeceeeeere nvenced (England) 3/6 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 
yearly. 
8 6.00088 8.0550 7 2 


2:40 6......0965 8......0 7 8 
U9) @.....<. 016 3....... 08 2 


Including postage to any part of the United 

Kingdom ... ae ok ue San oak 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 
colonies, America, France, Germany 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... 








OvutsIpE Pace, TWRLVE GUINEAS, 
reg -£10 10 0] Narrow Column.., 
Half-Pag 5 5 0O| Half-Column ... 
Quarter-Page .. 212 6] Quarter-Column.., os 
Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 












Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ep1tToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UpHAM’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 

The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








E iD A th DACN EXHIBITION, 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON. 


PATRON. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
Hon. PRESIDENT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
DrrEcTOR-GENERAL. 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE ENGLISH RecEPTION COMMITTEE. 
Colonel J. T. NORTH, 
PRESIDENT OF THE ITALIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Cav. L. BONACINA,. 





HE ITALIAN EXHIBITION— 
The most valuable and varied COLLECTION of ITALIAN SCULPTURE 
and PAINTINGS EVER EXHIBITED. 
MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY of ITALIAN INDUSTRIES. 
Open li a.m. toll p.m, Admission to the Exhibition, One Shilling, 





RISH EXHIBITION, IN LONDON, 1888. 
NOW OPEN. OLYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 


RISH EXHIBITION. 
PRODUOTS AND MANUFACTURES OF IRELAND. 
IRISH ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES. 
Irish Hacks anp HunTERS, AND Move. Datry. 
DoNnEGAL VILLAGE, AND PEASANT WORKERS IN CHARACTERISTIC COSTUME. 
BLARNEY CASTLE. 
CoMPLETE MustcaL ARRANGEMENTS. 
BRILLIANT ILLUMINATIONS AND FIREWORKS EvERY EVENING AT 9.45. 








| eames EXHIBITION, =. KENSINGTON. 
OPEN 10 am. to 10.30 p.m, 
ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 
WEDNESDAYS, Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 
Season, 21s, 


Cheap Excursions from all parts of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 





Te 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street; 241 Brompton Road, S$. W, : 
and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. - 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKs, 


a 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 
per Annum, commencing at any date. 
Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS, 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Siwpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





74 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffiizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
“IDYLLS OF THE NORFOLK BROADS,” 


BY 
. H. EMERSON, B.A., M.B. 
Twelve Plates i Autogravure, in handsome portfolio, 
With Descriptive Letterpress, 
Proofs on India (limited to 150) ... a cos wlll 6 
Prints on Plate Paper asi -" ‘ain eae wa it SO 
Prospectus on application. 


FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’”? A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works, 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 


THE AU TO T Y FF 8 COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


Now ready. 
ONDON LIBRARY CATALOGUE. The Fifth Edition, 


including an Alphabetical List of Books under the Names of the Authors, 
an Index of Subjects, the Contents of Voluminous Sets of Books, and other matter, 
2 vols, royal 8vo, 1888, price £1 1s; to Members of the Library, 16s, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 
APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 
| nie ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 











FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS 4.0 «se se £8,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID... esse se vse 10,000,000 


LFRACOMBE—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Eight lawn- 
—, aa large swimming-bath; private baths.—Descriptive tariff of 


ANTED, to RENT or EXCHANGE, fora FEW WEEKS 

in JULY and AUGUST, a thoroughly HEALTHY HOUSE in a very 

bracing situation. Advertiser’s house has thirteen rooms, exclusive of offices, 

and an asphalte lawn-tennis court. It is six miles from Oxford Street, with two 

— London.—Address, A. D. GRAHAM, Esq., 6 North Common Road, 
aling, W. 
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— ee 
HE NEW GALLERY, 
REGENT STREET. 
The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from 
9 a.m, till 7 Po imission, One Shilling. 
Seasun-Tickets, Five Shillings, 


—ANTED, COPIES of the 

“SPECTATOR” for JANUARY 5th, 1884, 
_PUBLISHER, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.O. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
id- GOD - sctanttsicnistarensensns £1,500,000 
Paid-up Capita on 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








RS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 

P. —— on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to he 
COILS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. B ; 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
q@hich may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London, May, 1887, 





ACODENTS ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 


PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY.. ... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 

New Concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 
West-Enp OFrFrice— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap OrricE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, — 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696. 
|; Sees -IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFF, 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE. 

EXPENSES MODERATE. 

NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
ANNUAL INCOME..............:.ccceecceeee £308,797 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS 

No, 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


HGINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
- WILLIAM O. Poona} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B I R CK BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
oulars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March Slst, 1884. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Perens on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at mise § 
Strand, 














London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S © 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—WEakENING 
WEATHER.—The sultry summer days strain 
the nerves of the feeble and decrepit, and disease 
May eventuate unless some restorative such as 
these purifying Pills, be found to correct the dis- 
ordering tendency. Holloway’s medicine gives 
potency to the nervous system, which is the source 
of all vi movements, and presides over every 
action which maintains the growth and well-being 
of the body. No one can overestimate the necessit; 
of keeping the nerves well strung, or the ease wit 
which these Pills accomplish that end. They are the 
most unfailing antidotes to indigestion, ir ar 
circulation, palpitation, sick-headache, and costive- 
ness, and have therefore attained !the largest sale 
and highest reputation, 








NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
A BITTER REPENTANCE. 


By Lady Virernia Sanpars. 3 vols. 


The LASSES of LEVER- 


HOUSE. By Jessie Foruercitt, Author of 
“ Kith and Kin,” ** The First Violin,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


ALL ELSE of NO AVAIL. 


By Ben Harwarp. 8 vols. 


The 


Dramatic Story. 


In WHITE and GOLD: a 


Story. By Mrs, F. H. Wittramson, 3 vois, 


WEB of FATE: a 


By W. J. Witpine, 2 vols. 


JOY COMETH in the MORN- 


ING: a Country Tale. By ALGERNON GISSING, 


2 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





_ & Co.’3 A 1 SAUCE. 


COUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


| oan MEATS. Also, 





_ of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


ports SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





QPECIALITIES | for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


- SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





USE 


FR Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


C OC O A. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 


‘It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.”’—Sir CHARLES A, CAMERON, M.D. 


SPECTACLES. 

** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 








WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 
The CANTERBURY POETS. Edited 


by WILLIAM SHarp. In 1s Monthly Volumes, 
square 8vo, Latest volumes :— 
SONG TIDE: Poems. By Parr Bourke 
Marston. 
ODES of HORACE. Translated and Edited 
by Sir STEPHEN DE VERE, Bart. 
[Now ready, June Volume. 
The POEMS of OSSIAN. With an Introduc- 
tion by GEorGE Erre-Topp. 
[Ready June 25th. 
Cloth, red edges, 1s; cloth, uncut edges, 1s; red 
roan, gilt edges, 2s 6d; gooey morocco, gilt edges, 
5s; and half-morocco, gilt top, antique (in a variety 
of new reproductions of old tints), 


The CAMELOT SERIES. New Com- 
prehensive Edition of Prose Works. Edited by 
Ernest Rus. In ls Monthly Volumes, crown 
8vo. Latest volumes :— 

The MORALS of SENECA. Edited by 

ALTER CLODE. 

DEMOCRATIC VISTAS, and other Papers. 
By Watt WHITMAN, 

[Now ready, June Volume. 


The LIFE of LORD HERBERT of 
CHERBURY,. With an Introduction by WiLL 
H. Dircks. [ Ready, June 25th. 


Red cloth, cut edges, and dark-blue cloth, uncut 
edges, either style, 1s; red roan, gilt edges, 3s; 
and half-morocco, gilt top, antique (in a variety of new 
reproductions of old tints). 


GREAT WRITERS. A New Series of 


Critical Biographies. Edited by Professor Eric 


8S. Ropertson. In Monthly ls Volumes. Latest 
volumes :— 

LIFE of VICTOR HUGO. By Frans T. 
MARZIALS. 


| LIFE of EMERSON. By Dr. R. Garwart. 
j [Now ready, June Volume. 
LIFE of GOETHE. By James Sime, 
Ready June 25th. 
Volumes in preparation by Epmunp Gossg, W. E. 
HENLEY, ARTHUR Symons, OscaR Brownine, &c. 
Lirprary Epition of ‘Great Weriters,’’—An 
issue of all the Volumes in this Series will be pub- 
lished, printed on large paper of extra quality, in 
handsome binding, demy 8vo, price 2s 6d per volume. 
Each Volume contains a complete Bibliography, 
compiled by J. P. ANDERSON, of the British Museum. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


rINHE FATAL THREE: the New Novel. 
By the Autior of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
Vixen,” &e. 
London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


GAUNTLET tothe THEOLOGIAN 

and SCIENTIST. By Tuomas Crarke, M.D., 

formerly Lecturer on Materia Medica and Thera- 

peutics in the Leeds School of Medicine, Author of 
** Alpha; or, God in Matter,” &c. 

London: F. NorGate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 

ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.0.S., &. 

London: G. MircHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street; and Simpxin and Co,, Stationers’ Hall 





jourt 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted. 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- 
free, on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the 
rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C., to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward 
the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 





1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 


6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 


6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 
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“The pleasantest book imaginable.’’—Saturday Review. 


Demy 8vo0, printed on hand-made paper, with reg and Fac-similes of Autographs, price One Guinea, 
t all Libraries, 


LETTERS from DOROTHY OSBORNE to SIR 
WILLIAM TEMPLE. 


1652-54. 
By EDWARD A. PARRY, Barrister-at-Law. 


SECOND EDITION. 


‘* A charming series of letters.’”’—Scotsman. 

** Few books so well worth reading.’’—Daily Telegraph, 

** A romance of real life.”—Vanity Fair, 

“* This fascinating volume.’’—Spectator, 

Hg letters show no little of the French esprit which makes the charm of those of Madame de Sé vigny.’ 
—iimes. 

“To speak decidedly, and yet critically, it is a wholly delightfal work.”’—Manchester Guar dan. 





At all the Libraries, 3 vols., Sls 6d. 
THE NEW NOVEL BY A. E. SCHLOTEL. 


W H O |S VER AP 


A Novel wherein English and Russian Lives are Interwoven. 


By A. E. SCHLOTEL, 
Author of “ Still a Wife’s Sister.” 
** Capitally written.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
** We have seldom seen a better piece of writing.”’—Westcrn Daily Mercury. 
*‘ A stirring and interesting story.’”’-—Liverpool Mercury. 








Cloth boards, price 6s. 


CRANE COURT. By A. M. Monro, Author of 
“The Beautiful Lady of Chichester.” A Story of Country Life. 
“A pretty and wholesome tale ’’—Scottish Leader, 
‘A delightfully fresh and interesting story.’”’-—Academy. 
** Decidedly pleasant.”—Morning Post, 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, St. Panl’s Churchyard, London. 


“TINCTURE 





WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 








USE 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 








HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who suffer 


DR. 


KARA from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or HAY-. VER. 
AL M. ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which will Y-FE R 
Chomists, 20 Od a bottle —Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 

emists a bottle.— ress re . 
ALKARAM. care of Mesers, F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate HAY-FEVER. 


Street. 


FISHER’S 





GLADSTONE BAG. 
CATALOGUES 


FISHER, 


POST-FREE. 


Ss. 188 STRAND. 











DAVID DOUGLAs’s 
LIST OF NEW BOOKs, 


I. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


CIRCUIT JOURNEYS, FROM 1838.54. 
By LORD COCKBURN. 


II, 
Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


POPULAR TALES FROM THE 


NORSE. 
By Sir GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L., &>, 


With an Introductory Essay on the Origin and 
iffusion of Popular Tales. 


Third Edition. 


ur. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. 


AMONG THE OLD SCOTCH 
MINSTRELS. 


STUDYING THEIR BALLADS OF WAR, FOLK 
LORE, AND FAIRYLAND. 


By WILLIAM McDOWALL, F-.S.A.Sco+, 


Iv. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


A YEAR IN THE FIELDS, 
By JOHN WATSON. 


v. 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. crown Svo. 


IRELAND UNDER COERCION. 
THE DIARY OF AN AMERICAN, 
By WILLIAM HENRY HURLBERT, 





vI. 
Dr. EGGLESTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Copyright Library Edition.—Nearly ready, in 1 vol. 


THE GRAYSONS : a Story of Illinois, 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
vil. 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. foap. 8vo, 1s. 
THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 
REVEALED IN CHRIST, THE 
COMFORT AND HOPE OF MAN. 


A Lesson from ‘The Letters’? of THOMAS 
ERSKINE, of Linlathen. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., and 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
JUNE. 28 6d. 


THE QUESTION OF IMPERIAL SAFETY. 


1. THe Minium Force REQUISITE FOR SECURITY. 
By General Sir Edward Hawley, M.P. 
. Our ActuaL Miuitary STRENGTH. By Colonel 
Hozier. 
3. A WORKABLE ADMIRALTY, 
Charles Beresford, M.P : 

Tue Comine REIGN OF PLENTY. By Prince Kropotkir. q 

Pasteur. By Mrs. Priestley. | 

ARCHBISHOP TRENCH’S Poems. By Aubrey de Vere. 

AMERICAN STATESMEN.—II. By Professor Goldwin 
Smith. 

FREE GREECE. By the Countess of Galloway. 

THR “ScreNTIFIC FRONTIER”? AN ACCOMPLISEDD 
Fact. (With a Chart.) By the Hon. George N. 
Curzon, M.P. 

A Women’s COLLEGE IN THE UNITED States. By 
Miss Alys Pearsall Smith. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT AND County Counctis iN 
France. By his Excellency the French Ambassador. 


London: KEGAN Pav, TRENCH, and Co, 


By Captain Lord 








Now ready, price 10d. 
HE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
MAGAZINE, 
Vol. IV., No. 21, JUNE, 1888. 
ConTENTS, 


1, THe Miss1on AND PROSPECTS OF THE ANGLO- 
CONTINENTAL CHURCH, 









2. Tue Russtan CHURCH, AND Epocus IN 1TS 
HISTORY. 

3. Minor Curistian Latin POETS OF THE FIFT¥ 
CENTURY. 





4, Tur ANGLICAN CHURCH CoNFERENCE OF 1888, 
5. AMONG THE CHAPLAINCIES. 
6, APPENDICES, 


London: Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall. Paris: 
GALIGNANI. Boulogne: MERRIDEW. Brussels : 
Spineux. Baden-Baden: SOMMERMEYER. Cannes: 
FOTHERINGHAM, Florence: CoLe. Dresden: Ts1T- 
MANN. Geneva: STAPELMOHR, Hanover: ScHMORI. 
and Von SEEFELD. Leipzig: LinckE. Moscow: 
GROSSMANN and Knosex. Lausanne: BenpA, Rovecy. 
Vevey and Montreux : SCHLESSINGER, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


(New Catalogue, 80 pp., post-free.) 


By 0. L. GRAVES. 

With 14 Fnll-Page Cartoons by G. R. Halkett. 
Feap. 4to, 2S —. 7s om ia = doy. 

vv (May 26th) says:—‘‘‘ The Blarney ads’ show that Irelan 
The yectetee that delicous and extravagant humour which ured to be 
= raed as her createst gift...... The humour consists in making the reader feel 
— point how great and astounding the departure from an old, a statelier, 
pe gh em policy has been, in spite of the shriek of ironic ecstacy with which 
on a expresses his enjoyment of the burlesque in the situation......Some of 
ane well worthy even of Goldsmith’s genius...... That picture of Mr. Glad- 
tone.outdoing the wildest Irishman in his patriotism is certainly delicious...... 
is the very happy parody of Moore’s ‘ Mr. Orator Puff ’—really a very much 
keener satire than Moore’s—a still more impressive contrast is drawn between 
+ attitude assamed by the Parnellite orators when they speak in 


THE 


This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
Author of “ Beyond the Seas,” &c. 


SYLVIA ARDEN. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 








From the Academy :—* We do not think Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has ever done 
anything so good of its kind as ‘Sylvia Arden.’ It is full of hairbreadth ’scapes 
from imminent deadly Greeks and others, pilots the hero through them with 
speed and skill, and comes to a satisfactory and striking end.” 

From the World :—‘'‘Is Saul also among the prophets?’ Is Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd to be numbered among the sensational novelists? It would certainly 
seem s0, judging from his latest production, ‘Sylvia Arden,’ and in common fair- 
ness we must congratulate him on the success of his first venture in the new style. 
Written, of course, with much more grace and delicacy than the ordinary ‘shilling 





ie eed and the very same orators when they speak in Ireland...... But without 
in the least undervalning a great many of the other pieces—for ple, ‘ The 
Groves of Hawarden’ and ‘The Grand Ould Man,’ which have an immense 


f banter in them—the one which strikes us as presenting the true Irish 
anc its happiest, richest, and most brilliant form is ‘ The Irish War-Song.’ ”” 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK on PHILOLOGY. 


PRINCIPLES of LANGUAGE. By Professor 
H. Paut. Edited by Professor H. A. Strong, LL.D. Pp, xlviii.-512, 8vo, 
10s 6d. ; oO This day. 

In the original the greater number of illustrative instances are drawn from the 

German language. They are here replaced by English examples, where such 

serve precisely the same purposes, and additional Englishjexamples are inserted. 


HISTORY of IRELAND. By Dr. R. 


Hassencamp. Translated with the Author’s sanction, by E. A, Roprnson. 


Svo, 9s. 
The Scotsman says:—‘‘It may be safely recommended to persons seeking 


impartial information.” 
NEW WORK by G. J. HOLYOAKE, 


SELF-HELP 100 YEARS AGO. Crown 


8vo, 3s 6d, Specially interesting with reference to the recent Co-operative 
Congress. [This day 
A history of self-helping devices, successfully put into practice at the end of 
the last century, exceeding in variety any in the minds of persons living now. 


TAIRD EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, of 


The MANAGEMENT and DISEASES of the 


DOG. By Professor J. Wooprorre HILt, F.R.C.V.S., &c. 39 Illustrations, 
452 pp., 8vo, 7s 6d. [Just published. 
“Eminently practical......We have no hesitation in strongly recommending it.” 
—Veterinary Journal. 
“ Marks a distinct advance on previous works.’’—Lancet. 


NEW VOLUME of TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, 


SIERRA LEONE; or, the White Man’s 


Grave. By G. A. Letupripge-Bansory, of H.M.’s Colonial Civil Service, 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 10s 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 





This day is published. 
Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION; or, Higher 


Porsibilities of Life and Practice, through the Operation of Natural Forces, 
By LavRENCE OLIPHANT. 8vo, lbs. 


Major C. E. Yate’s 
NORTHERN AFGHANISTAN; or, Letters 


from the Afghan Boundary Commission. By Major C. E. Yars, C.S.L1., 
C.M.G., Bombay Statf Corps, F.R G.S, 8vo, with Maps, 18s, 


Cc. F. Gordon Cumming’s 
WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. 


Gorpon Cummina, Author of ‘At Home in Fiji,” “A Lady’s Cruise in a 
French Man-of-War,” ‘Fire Fountains,” &c. Third and Cheaper Kdition, 
With Portrait of the Author, and numerous Illustrations, Cumplete in 1 


vol, 8vo, 103. 
erard’ 


E. G 
The LAND BEYOND the FOREST: Facts, 


Figures, and Fancies from Transylvania. By E. Gerarp, Author of *‘ Reata,”’ 
** Beggar My Neighbour,” &c. 2 vols., with Map and Illustrations, 25s. 


: Lady Bellairs’ 
GOSSIPS with GIRLS and MAIDENS, 
BETROTHED and FREE. By Lady Bettairs. New Edition, crown 810, 5s. 
Paul Cushing’s 
The BLACKSMITH of VOE: a Novel. By 


PavuL Cusuine, Author of ** Misogyny and the Maiden,” ‘‘ A Woman with 
a Secret,’”’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 
be It is a treat to read so good a novel as ‘The Blacksmith of Voe,’ told with 
animation and humour.’’—Saturday Review, 
_“* The tale is freshly written, with a keen appreciation of scenery and country 
life.”"—Times. 
“A thoroughly interesting and wholesome story, without a dull page. The 
love —— are delightful.’’—Academy. 
“**The Blacksmith of Voe’ is picturesque, interesting, and effective.’’—Spectator. 
“* Full of clever character-drawing and rich in striking incident.””—Daily Tele- 


graph, 
Miss Lester’s 


The FAT of the LAND: a Novel. By 


Mary Lester (Maria Soutera), Author of “A Lady’s Ride across Spanish 
Honduras.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 
ie There is some intellectual pleasure to be gained from the bright, cleverly 
written dialogue, and the keen and often powerful delineation of character, and 
the thread of the story itself furnishes plenty of entertainment......The tale is 
full of pictures of real life. The authoress has the gift of infusing vitality into 
her characters and into their sayings and doings.”—North British Laily Mail, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





hocker,’ Mr. Crawfurd’s story is full of interest and excitement, and fulfils its 
raison d’Ztre by holding the breathless attention of the reader from first to last.’” 
From the Scotsman :—* Mr, Oswald Crawfurd’s new story, ‘Sylvia Arden,” is 
a weird and powerful romance of the imagination. It is so cleverly constructed 
as to sustain, at an even level,a strong interest roused almostfrom the begiuninc. 
Part of this effect is due, it may be, less to the story in itself than to the steadily 
maintained interest of Mr. Crawfurd’s narrative style—good, nervous prose, 
instinct with simplicity and strength,” 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





NEXT WEEK. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
ARCHBISHOP: 
Letters and Memorials. 


Edited by the 
AUTHOR of “CHARLES LOWDER: A BIOGRAPHY,” &c. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, £1 1s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





NOW READY. 


A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 


By LUCAS MALET, 
Author of ** Colonel Enderby’s Wife,” “ Little Peter,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 63. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait and Map, 14s, 


REYNELL TAYLOR, C.B., C.S.L.: 


A Biography. 
By E. GAMBIER PARRY, Author of “Suakin, 1895,” 


‘A piece of excellent work...... He deserved a tribute to his memory. ‘He 
feared God,’ says one of his friends, ‘ but nothing on earth.’ Not only in battle 
and in any bodily exposure was he a hero, absolutely fearless, but in every daily 
occupation of his life. This is the language of eulogy and affection, but if any 
one doubts its fairness, let him read Mr. Parry's lucid and unaffected pages and 
then judge...... Into the details of his strenuous career we cannot enter; but 
enough has been said to indicate its exciting nature and the wondertul beauty of 
Reynell Taylor’s character. In the pages of Mr. Parry’s book they must be read, 
and they will warrant all we have written.’’—Spectator. 

“It was a life to be written, and Mr, Parry seems to have been the man to write 
it. Taylor was one of those fine heroic souls in whom the Indian chapters of our 
history are, happily for ur, so rich...... A brave, kindly, chivalrous, God-fearing 
man was Reynell Taylor, whose life it is wholesome to read.” —World. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


A. S. LLOYD’S EUXESIS. 


For Shaving without Soap, Water, or Brush, 

| and in one-half the ordinary time. Soothing 

AN to the most irritable skin. Invaluable to tra- 
vellers. In pliable tubes, price 1s 6d, post-free, 


by ‘ 
AIMEE LLOYD, 
3 SPUR STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, LONDON. 

N.B.—Ask at Chemists, Perfumers, or 
Stores for the genuine Kuxesis, prepared by 
Lloyd’s Widow, and observe the signature, 
** Aimée Lloyd,” in rp 1NK across labels. 
Refuse all others. 


THE ST. PAULI 
LAGER AND PILSENER BEERS. 


For Prices, et 
Apply to the ST. PAULI BREWERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
6 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, E.C. ; 
H. PORTWAY, 9 PARK VIEW TERRACE, BRADFORD, 
and 3 CLARENCE STREET, MANCHESTER; 
Or GRISCHOTTI and CO., 163 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 


EASY 


SHAVE. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E, T. WATSON. 


BOA TIN G. 


By W. B. WOODGATE. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. EDMOND WARRE, D.D. 
And a Chapter on ROWING at ETON, by R. HARVEY MASON. 


With 10 Full-Page Illustrations, 39 Woodcuts in the Text, after Drawings by 
Frank Dadd, and from Instantaneous Photographs, and 4 Maps of the 
wing Courses at Oxford, Cambridge, Henley, and Putney. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, price ONE SHILLING. 


PICTURES AT PLAY; 


Or, Dialogues of the Galleries. 
By TWO ART CRITICS. 
Illustrated by HARRY FURNISS. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW of the LEGISLA- 


TIVE SYSTEMS OPERATIVE in IRELAND from the INVASION of 
HENRY II. to the UNION (1172-1800). By the Right Hon. J. T. Batt, 
LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo, 63. 

“There are few sounder authorities on the constitutional history of Ireland than 
Dr. Ball, and this concise treatise is admirably lucid and written in a thoroughly 
judicial spirit......The author traces the rise, progress, and influences of Irish 
Parliamentary institutions till they were mer; in those of the United Kingdom 
by the Act of Union, and we may say at once that he proves indirectly through 
avery chapter, that the Union realised all legitimate patriotic aspirations, as it 
prepared the way for the generous redressing of the grievances of which the Irish 
had good reason to complain.””—Times, 


The STANDARD of VALUE. By W. Letcu- 


TON JORDAN, F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., M.L.C.C. Fifth Edition, with a 
Review of the Evidence submitted to the Royal Commission on Gold and 
Silver, 1888, 8vo, 6s. 


PROSPERITY or PAUPERISM? Physical, 


Industrial, and Technical Training, Edited by the Eart of Meatu (Lord 
BRABAZON). 8vo, 5s, 


‘The subjects of which these papers treat are so deeply interesting to national 
well-being that we trust a wide circulation will be found for the book.” —Inquirer. 


SOCIAL ARROWS: a Series of Reprinted 


Articles. By the Kart of Meatu (Lord Brasazon). Second Edition, crown 
8vo, price 1s, boards; 5s, cloth. 


ConTEnTs :—Open Spaces.—Associations for the Benefit of Young Men, Women, 
and Children.—Over-Population: its Evils and Remedies.—The Cause of the 
Overworked Shop-Assistant.—Some Social Wants of London.—The Duty of the 
Church in respect to Recreation and Literature.—The Need of National, Indus- 
bes = nical Training.—An Appeal to Men of Leisure.—An Appeal to Men 
of Wealth. 


UNCLE PIERCE: 


BLATHERWICK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


a Novel. By Cunares 


{In a few days. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. 


Enlarged Edition, PartII. The EMOTIONAL QUALITIES. By ALEXANDER 
Baty, LL.D,, Emeritus Professor of Logic, University of Aberdeen. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








Just published, with numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d, 


TRUE CLYDE: 


From its Source to the Sea. 


W. J. MILLAR, C.B., 
Author of ** Studies in Physical Science,” &c. 


By 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





Just published, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with Illustrations, small 4to, 


cloth, 10s 6d. 
OLD GLASGOW: 
s 
FROM THE ROMAN OCCUPATION TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The Place and the People. 
By ANDREW MACGEORGE. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





ANTED, the following NUMBERS of the 

“ SPECTATOR :’—MAROH llth, 18th, and 25th, 1871; NOVEMBER 

16th, 1872; JUNE 28th, 1873; and JUNE 12th, 1875.—PUBLISHER, 1 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 








NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 8vo, price 5s, 


CIVILIZATION AND PROGREss. 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Knowledge says :—“ No one can rise from the perusal of this work without the 
conviction that its author has established a claim to stand high among the most 
profound and original thinkers of the day...... He has set himself an ambitious 
task, and he has very narrowly indeed escaped entire success 


iened Will re 
perusal and reperusal.” 7 


Piccadilly says :— The author has proved himself one of the most profound 
and brilliant of writers, not only by the subtle power of analysis which he 
develops in his treatment of the great historical writers and speculative thinkers 
whom he passes in review—Gibbon, Hume, Grote, Macaulay, Buckle, Comte 
Carlyle, Emerson, and Herbert Spencer—but by showing himself of equal, if net 
superior, altitude, even when measured by these great luminaries of thought, in 
that he has made in his work a contribution to the scientific treatment of 
philosophic and historical problems of the greatest value—a contribution second 
in importance only to the Theory of Evolution itself.’’ 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :— We shall not attempt to review Mr. Crozier’; 
‘ Civilization and Progress’—which has just reached a second edition—but wo 
shall attempt to persuade people to read the book.” 


The Spectator says :—‘‘ The book of a very able man......The testimony which 
we are compelled to give to the high ability of this ambitious work is completely 
impartial...... Full of original criticism....., great literary faculty...... a book far 
less superficial than Mr. Buckle’s.”’ 


The Academy says :—* The ability of Mr. Crozier consists ina remarkable clear. 
ness of detail vision, singular acumen of distinction—the power, so to speak, of 
seeing through millstones, of being ina manner clairvoyant...... This accurate and 
subtle thinker.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





ON FRIDAY, JUNE 15tu, PRICE 2s 6p, 
will appear 
THE SECOND NUMBER OF 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 
Edited by HARRY QUILTER. 

Published by SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. 
CONTENTS. 


ARTICLES, 
1. HOME-RULE and the OPPOSITION LEADERS. Frank Hitt, 
2. REMINISCENCES of a STORY-TELLER. Wikre Cottins. 
3. HOW to GROW GREAT MEN. Professor Freeman. 
4, The FORTIFICATION of ENGLAND. Lieut.-Gen. MitcHett. 
5. The SALON. Harry QUILTER. 
6. The COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and the MEDICAL PRESS. 


EpwarpD BERDOE, F.R.C.S 


7. The PARSON, the PLAY, and the BALLET. Rev. H. R. 


HawFEIs. 
8. The ECHOES of HELLAS. Watrrer CRANeg. 
9. The REVOLT of the CELT. Grant ALLEN. 
10. A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PLAYHOUSE. WitiiaM ARcrer. 
11. ONE of the FORTY. Atpuonse DAvDET. 
12. The WORLD in JUNE. 
13. REVIEWS and CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE 





: ILLUSTRATIONS, 
—_ (A SUMMER SHOWER. By C. E. Pervatnt. 
ull Page.» fnyDE d'une FEMME. Toupovze. 
L’AMOUR aux CHAMPS. Anpré BroviLuer. 
FOUR DESIGNS from the ECHOES of HELLAS. (In Red and 
Black Ink.) By WALTER CRANE. 
LABORATORY of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. Getnay. 
ORIGINAL VIGNETTES (Fall-Page) by W. SCHLOBACH :— 
HOW to GROW GREAT MEN. 
Le VACCINE des POULES. 
WILKIE COLLINS and HIS READERS. 
The PARSON and the BALLET. 


Also Reproductions of Pictures in the Salon, and other smaller Illustrations. 





2 vols, demy 8vo, price 32s, 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. 


By Dr RUDOLPH GNEIST, 
Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. 
Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, of the Inner Temple, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 
** At this time these volumes are especially instructive, 
almost all the great questions of current politics.”—Times, 


‘* Dr. Gneist’s work ought to be on the shelves of every student of our con- 
stitutional history.”—Saturday Review. 


They cast light on 





London: WILLIAM CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 
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HAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For JUNE. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 
ConTENTS, 


C 
THE 


LD OuR Own? ' 
fs. bel meer LecturE oN Art. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
THE CLOISTER IN CATHAY. By the Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P. 
Gortue.—I. By Professor Dowden, 


LocaL GOVERNMENT BILL :— ; : 
aaa COMPENSATION TO THE Drink TRADE. By Cardinal Manning. 


2. Tar Licenstn@ Crauses. By Archdeacon Farrar. 
SumMER TIME IN RURAL PortuGaL. By Oswald Crawfurd, 
FrencuH PoxiticaL Women. By EK. Lynn Liuton. 

SoctaL PROBLEMS IN America. By W. H.S. Aubrey, LL.D. 
Tus Care In 1888, By the Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon. 


NORWEGIAN SKETCHES. 


FISHING in STRANGE WATERS. By 


Epwarp Kennarb. Illustrated with 30 Beautiful Sketches printed by the 
Automatic Engraving Company. 2l1s. [This day. 


By W. FRASER RAE. 


AUSTRIAN HEALTH RESORTS: the Bitter 


Waters of Hungary. By W. Fraser Rar. Crown 8vo. [In a few days. 
ILLUSTRATED with PORTRAITS and VIEWS. 


A GIRL’S LIFE: EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


Selections from the Letters of Eliza Southgate Bowne. With an Introduction 
by CLARENCE Cook. Illustrated with Portraits and Views. Fcap. 4to, 12s. 
an This day. 
By the AUTHOR of “‘The BROKEN VOW.” 


The CHILD of STAFFERTON. By Canon 


Knox-Littte, Author of ‘The Broken Vow.” Crown 8yvo, [Neat week, 
By the AUTHOR of “GREATER BRITAIN.” 


The BRITISH ARMY. By the Author of 


“The Present Position of European Politics.”” Demy 8vo, 12s. 

“This is a remarkable book..... and has appeared at an opportune time. 
Provided with a mass of information and professional opinion, he (the author) 
supports his statements of military weakness with facts the truth of which 
cannot be gainsaid.”’—Atheneum. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘*MONARCHS I HAVE MET.” 


A WANDERER’S NOTES. By W. Beatty- 


Krneston, Author of ‘‘ Music and Manners,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s, 

“ Bright, chatty, entertainirg, with delightfully humorous turns of language. 
There is not a dull page from start to finish.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“Once take up the book and you are bound to go on with it, and when you 
have finished the ‘ Notes,’ the chances are that you will want to begin them again 
from the beginuing.’”’—Saturday Review. 

By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


The FRENCH STAGE in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By FREDERICK HAwKINs. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 
“ Mr. Hawkins finished his account of the earlier stages of the French Drama 
with the death of Racine, which in a manner brought the ‘Golden Age’ of that 
drama toaclose, In the two new volumes which he has just issued the history 
is continued as far as the beginning of the present century...... Before taking 
leave of Mr. Hawkins’s work we must express our fullest appreciation of the 
zeal and ability he has brought to his task. The collection and digestion of the 
materials of his volumes has evidently been a labour of love, and there is nothing 
of the pedant or the b»okworm in his amusing pages, The book, therefore, is 
eminently readable.”’—Times. 


By the AUTHOR of “ CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS.” 


STUDIES NEW and OLD. By W. L. 


Courtney, M.A., LL.D., of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The present book should be cordially received by the reading public. Mr. 
Courtney penetrates far below the surface of the subjects on which he writes, 
and states his views with a lucidity both rare and valuable. His criticism is 
always that of a cultured and impartial mind...... From every point of view this 
scholarly and high-toned work deserves to be recommended.”—Morning Post. 


By Professor JOSEPH LE CONTE. 


EVOLUTION and ITS RELATION to 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Joseru Lr Contr, Professor of Geology and 
Natural History in the University of California, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Le Conte is an ardent evolutionist, and his statement is clearly put and 
of fair exactitude.’—Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By J. W. SHERER,. 


HELEN the NOVELIST. By J. W. Sherer. 


2 vols, crown 8vo. [This day. 
By Lady WATKIN WILLIAMS. 


EVEN SUCH is LIFE. By Lady Watkin 


Witurams. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
By JOHN DALBY. 


The MAYROYD of MYTHOLM: a Romance 


of the Fells, By Joun Datpy. 8 vols, crown 8vo. 

“** Mayroyd of Mytholm’ is in many ways an uncommon book...... The style is 
excellent in the narrative passages, homely and vigorous, and entirely free from 
any literary pretence.”— Atheneum. 

“Tn all respects is sufficiently original to mark it off from commonplace fiction. 
simi The power and the originality of the novel are undeniable, and it possesses a 
freshness of interest all its own.””—Scotsman, 


CHEAP EDITION, 


SADDLE and SABRE. By Hawley Smart, 
Author of “A False Start,” &. A New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

*** Saddle and £abre’ is a capital specimen of the rattling hunting and military 
novel......Captain Hawley Smart does his runs, his racing, his fighting with dacoits 
and with duns, and all the rest of it, with much spirit...... The author always 
preserves a thoroughly healthy tone...... Captain Hawley Smart, therefore, does a 
ee —— by supplying a sort of book which is vigorous and manly throughout.” 
—Atheneum, 











CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION 
READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SOOCIO-POLITICAL NOVEL, 


REBEL ROSE. 


In 3 vols, 


THE 





THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS BAYLE’S ROMANCE,” 


A MODERN BRIGAND, 


3 vols., 
IS NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE UGLY DUCKLING.” 


THE ACADEMICIAN. 
By HENRY ERROLL. 


3 vols. 


“It is long since we have had the pleasure of welcoming to the ranks of fiction 
an author of such exceptional promise as Henry Erroll.”’—Graphic, 


JOAN VELLACOT. 


By ESME STUART, 
Author of ‘‘ Muriel’s Marriage,” &. 
3 vols. 


- “As ‘Joan Vellacot’ is from the pen of Esmé Stuart, it is almost unnecessary 
to say that it is full of good writing and good workmanship. The literary style is 
throughout excellent, and the admirably grouped characters which really live for 
us have @ sharp distinctness of outline which is achieved with hardly a single 
touch of caricature or exaggeration.” —Spectator. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 
3 vols, 





** A novel of brilliancy and distinction. There is always cleverness in anything 
that Miss Betham-Edwards writes, and this story forms no exception.””—Academy, 





NOTICE.—The FIFTH EDITION of “ MR. 
and MRS. BANCROFT ON and OFF 
the STAGE,” 2 vols., is READY THIS 
DAY. 








POPULAR REISSUE OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS, 


At 3s 6d each volume, neatly bound, 





Now already published are:— 
EAST LYNNE. 
The Channings. The Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. | Lord Oakburn’s Daughters, 


On JUNE 16th will be published VERNER’S PRIDE. 3s 6d, 
On JULY 16th will be published ROLAND YORKE. 3s 6d. 
On AUGUST 16th will be published JOHNNY LUDLOW. 3s 6d. 








SIX-SHILLING EDITIONS. 


NOVELS BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

COMETH UP as a FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
JOAN. 
NANCY. 
NOT WISELY, but TOO WELL. 
RED as a ROSE is SHE. 
BELINDA. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
DOCTOR CUPID. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E, T. WATSON. 


BOATIN G. 
By W. B. WOODGATE. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. EDMOND WARRE, D.D. 
And a Chapter on ROWING at ETON, by R. HARVEY MASON. 


With 10 Full-Page Illustrations, 39 Woodcuts in the Text, after Drawings by 
Frank Dadd, and from Instantaneous Photographs, and 4 Maps of the 
wing Courses at Oxford, Cambridge, Henley, and Putney. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, price ONE SHILLING, 


PICTURES AT PLAY; 


Or, Dialogues of the Galleries. 
By TWO ART CRITICS. 
Illustrated by HARRY FURNISS. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW of the LEGISLA- 


TIVE SYSTEMS OPERATIVE in IRELAND from the INVASION of 
HENRY II. to the UNION (1172-1800). By the Right Hon. J. T. Batt, 
LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo, 63, 

“There are few sounder authorities on the constitutional history of Ireland than 
Dr. Ball, and this concise treatise is admirably lucid and written in a thoroughly 
judicial spirit...... The author traces the rise, progress, and influences of Irish 

arliamentary institutions till they were merged in those of the United Kingdom 
by the Act of Union, and we may say at once that he proves indirectly through 
avery chapter, that the Union realised all legitimate patriotic aspirations, as it 
prepared the way for the generous redressing of the grievances of which the Irish 
had good reason to complain.”’—Times, 


The STANDARD of VALUE. By W. Letcu- 


TON JoRDAN, F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., M.L.C.C. Fifth Edition, with a 
Review of the Evidence submitted to the Royal Commission on Gold and 
Silver, 1888. 8vo, 6s. 


PROSPERITY or PAUPERISM? Physical, 


Industrial, and Technical Training, Edited by the Earu of Meatu (Lord 
BRABAZON). 8vo, 5s, 


*€ The subjects of which these papers treat are so deeply interesting to national 
well-being that we trust a wide circulation will be found for the book.” —Inquirer. 


SOCIAL ARROWS: a Series of Reprinted 


Articles. By the Fart of Meatu (Lord Brasazon). Second Edition, crown 
8vo, price ls, boards ; 5s, cloth. 


Contents :—Open Spaces,—Associations for the Benefit of Young Men, Women, 
and Children.—Over-Population: its Evils and Remedies.—The Cause of the 
Overworked Shop-Assistant.—Some Social Wants of London.—The Duty of the 
Church in respect to Recreation and Literature.—The Need of National, Indus- 
pe a Training.—An Appeal to Men of Leisure.—An Appeal to Men 
of Wealth. 


UNCLE PIERCE: 


BLATHERWICK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


a Novel. By Cuarizs 


[In a few days. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. 


Enlarged Edition. PartII. The KMOTIONAL QUALITIES. By ALEXANDER 
Barn, LL.D,, Emeritus Professor of Logic, University of Aberdeen. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








Just published, with numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


THE CL YD E: 


From its Source to the Sea. 
By W. J. MILLAR, C.E., 


Author of “* Studies in Physical Science,” &c. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 











Just published, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with Illustrations, small 4to, 


cloth, 10s 6d. 
OLD GLASGOW: 
FROM THE ROMAN OCCUPATION TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The Place and the People. 
By ANDREW MACGEORBGE. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





ANTED, the following NUMBERS of the 

“SPECTATOR :’—MAROCH lith, 18th, and 25th, 1871; NOVEMBER 

16th, 1872; JUNE 28th, 1873; and JUNE 12th, 1875.—PUBLISHER, 1 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 








NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 8vo, price 5s, 


CIVILIZATION AND PROGREss. 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Knowledge says :—‘** No one can rise from the perusal of this work without the 
conviction that its author has established a claim to stand high among the most 
profound and original thinkers of the day......He has set himself an ambitious 
task, and he has very narrowly indeed escaped entire success 


beteed Will repa: 
perusal and reperusal.’’ ” 


Piccadilly says :—The author has proved himself one of the most profound 
and brilliant of writers, not only by the subtle power of analysis which he 
develops in his treatment of the great historical writers and speculative thinkers 
whom he passes in review—Gibbon, Hume, Grote, Macaulay, Buckle, Comte, 
Carlyle, Emerson, and Herbert Spencer—but by showing himself of equal, if not 
superior, altitude, even when measured by these great luminaries of thought, in 
that he has made in his work a contribution to the scientific treatment of 
philosophic and historical problems of the greatest value—a contribution second 
in importance only to the Theory of Evolution itself.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :— We shall not attempt to review Mr. Crozier’; 
‘ Civilization and Progress’—which has just reached a second edition—but wo 
shall attempt to persuade people to read the book.” 


The Spectator says :—‘‘ The book of a very able man......The testimony which 
we are compelled to give to the high ability of this ambitious work is completely 
impartial...... Full of original criticism...... great literary faculty...... a book far 
less superficial than Mr. Buckle’s.”” 


The Academy says :—“ The ability of Mr. Crozier consists ina remarkable clear- 
ness of detail vision, singular acumen of distinction—the power, so to speak, of 
seeing through millstones, of being in a manner clairvoyant...... This accurate and 
subtle thinker.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





ON FRIDAY, JUNE 15ru, PRICE 2s 6p, 
will appear 
THE SECOND NUMBER OF 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 
Edited by HARRY QUILTER. 

Published by SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. 
CONTENTS. 


ARTICLES, 

1. HOME-RULE and the OPPOSITION LEADERS. Frank Hitt. 
2. REMINISCENCES of a STORY-TELLER. Wikre Cottins. 
3. HOW to GROW GREAT MEN. Professor FREEMAN. 

4, The FORTIFICATION of ENGLAND. Lieut.-Gen. MitcHete. 
5. The SALON. Harry QUILTER. 
6. 
Ws 
8. 
9. 


THE 


The COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and the MEDICAL PRESS, 


Epwarp Berpogr, F.R.C.S. 


The PARSON, the PLAY, and the BALLET. Rev. H. R. 


HawEIs. 
The ECHOES of HELLAS. Watter CRANE. 
The REVOLT of the CELT. Grant ALLEN. 
10. A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PLAYHOUSE. WrittiaM ARcnrer. 
11. ONE of the FORTY. AtpHonse DAUDET. 
12. The WORLD in JUNE. 
13. REVIEWS and CORRESPONDENCE. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(A SUMMER SHOWER. By C. E. Pervarnt. 
Full Page.< +, ; 
ETUDE d’une FEMME. Tovupovuze. 
L’AMOUR aux CHAMPS. Anpré Brovi.tet. 


FOUR DESIGNS from the ECHOES of HELLAS. (In Red and 
Black Ink.) By WALTER CRANE. 
LABORATORY of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. Getnay. 
ORIGINAL VIGNETTES (Fall-Page) by W. SCHLOBACH :— 
HOW to GROW GREAT MEN. 
Le VACCINE des POULES. 
WILKIE COLLINS and HIS READERS. 
The PARSON and the BALLET. 


Also Reproductions of Pictures in the Salon, and other smaller Illustrations, 


2 vols, demy 8vo, price 32s, 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. 


By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, 
Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. 
Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, of the Inner Temple, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


** At this time these volumes are especially instructive. 
almost all the great questions of current politics.”—Times, 

**Dr. Gneist’s work ought to be on the shelves of every student of our con- 
stitutional history.”’—Saturday Review. 





They cast light on 





London: WILLIAM CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For JUNE. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 

ConTENTS, 


5 Houtp Our Own ? P 
| ben Lecture on Art. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 


CLOISTER IN CaTHay. By the Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P. 
joel By Professor Dowden, 


Local GOVERNMENT BILL :— : ; 
“ COMPENSATION TO THE Drink TRADE. By Cardinal Manning. 


2. Tue Licenstn@ Ciauses. By Archdeacon Farrar. 
SumMER Time IN Rural PortucaL. By Oswald Crawfurd. 
FRENCH Po.iticaL Women. By E. Lynn Linton. 

SoctAL PROBLEMS IN AMERICA. By W. H. 8. Aubrey, LL.D. 
Tus CaPE IN 1888, By the Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon. 


NORWEGIAN SKETCHES. 


FISHING in STRANGE WATERS. By 


Tllustrated with 30 Beautiful Sketches printed by the 


p KENNARD. 
eee [This day. 


Automatic Engraving Company. 21s. 
By W. FRASER RAE, 


AUSTRIAN HEALTH RESORTS: the Bitter 


Waters of Hungary. By W. Fraser Raz. Crown 8vo. [In a few days. 
ILLUSTRATED with PORTRAITS and VIEWS. 


A GIRL’S LIFE EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


Selections from the Letters of Eliza Southgate Bowne. With an Introduction 
by CLARENCE Cook. Illustrated with Portraits and Views. Fea o 12s. 
in This day. 
By the AUTHOR of “The BROKEN VOW.” 


The CHILD of STAFFERTON. By Canon 


Knox-Littie, Author of ‘The Broken Vow.” Crown 8yo, [Neat week, 
By the AUTHOR of “GREATER BRITAIN.” 


The BRITISH ARMY. By the Author of 


“The Present Position of European Politics.”” Demy 8vo, 12s. 

“This is a remarkable book...... and has appeared at an opportune time. 
Provided with a mass of information and professional opinion, he (the author) 
supports his statements of military weakness with facts the truth of which 
cannot be gainsaid.’’—Athenewm. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘**MONARCHS I HAVE MET.” 


A WANDERER’S NOTES. By W. Beatty- 


Kineston, Author of ‘‘ Music and Manners,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 
“ Bright, chatty, entertaining, with delightfully humorous turns of language. 
There is not a dull page from start to finish.””—St. James’s Gazette. 
“Once take up the book and you are bound to go on with it, and when you 
have finished the ‘ Notes,’ the chances are that you will want to begin them again 
from the beginuing.’’—Saturday Review. 


By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


The FRENCH STAGE in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By FrEpERIcK Hawkins. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 
“ Mr. Hawkins finished his account of the earlier stages of the French Drama 
with the death of Racine, which in a manner brought the ‘Golden Age’ of that 
drama to a close, In the two new volumes which he has just issued the history 
is continued as far as the beginning of the present century...... Before taking 
leave of Mr. Hawkins’s work we must express our fullest appreciation of the 
zeal and ability he has brought to his task. The collection and digestion of the 
materials of his volumes has evidently been a labour of love, and there is nothing 
of the pedant or the bookworm in his amusing pages, The book, therefore, is 
eminently readable.”’—Times. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS.” 


STUDIES NEW and OLD. By W. L. 


Courtney, M.A., LL.D., of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The present book should be cordially received by the reading public. Mr. 
Courtney penetrates far below the surface of the subjects on which he writes, 
and states his views with a lucidity both rare and valuable. His criticism is 
always that of a cultured and impartial mind...... From every point of view this 
scholarly and high-toned work deserves to be recommended,” —Morning Post. 


By Professor JOSEPH LE CONTE. 


EVOLUTION and ITS RELATION to 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Joseru LE Conte, Professor of Geology and 
Natural History in the University of California, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Le Conte is an ardent evolutionist, and his statement is clearly put and 
of fair exactitude,”’—Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By J. W. SHERER, 


HELEN the NOVELIST. By J. W. Sherer. 


[This day. 








2 vols. crown 8vo. 
By Lady WATKIN WILLIAMS. 


EVEN SUCH is LIFE. By Lady Watkin 


Witirams. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
By JOHN DALBY, 


The MAYROYD of MYTHOLM: a Romance 


of the Fells. By Joun Datsy. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

“** Mayroyd of Mytholm’ is in many ways an uncommon book...... The style is 
excellent in the narrative passages, homely and vigorous, and entirely free from 
any literary pretence.”— Atheneum. 

“Tn all respects is sufficiently original to mark it off from commonplace fiction. 
pe The power and the originality of the novel are undeniable, and it possesses a 
freshness of interest all its own.”’—Scotsman, 


CHEAP EDITION, 


SADDLE and SABRE. By Hawley Smart, 


Author of “ A False Start,” &. A New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“** Saddle and £abre’ is a capital specimen of the rattling hunting and military 
novel......Captain Hawley Smart does his runs, his racing, his fighting with dacoits 
and with duns, and all the rest of it, with much spirit...... The author always 
preserves a thoroughly healthy tone...... Captain Hawley Smart, therefore, does a 
~ —— by supplying a sort of book which is vigorous and manly throughout.” 
—Atheneum, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 
READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SOCIO-POLITICAL NOVEL. 


REBEL ROSE. 


In 3 vols, 


THE 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MISS BAYLE'S ROMANCE,’ 


A MODERN BRIGAND, 


3 vols., 
IS NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE UGLY DUCKLING.” 


THE ACADEMICIAN. 
By HENRY ERROLL. 


3 vols. 


** It is long since we have had the pleasure of welcoming to the ranks of fiction 
an author of such exceptional promise as Henry Erroll.’”’—Graphic, 


JOAN VELLACOT. 
By ESM STUART, 
Author of ‘‘ Muriel’s Marriage,” &. 
3 vols. 


“ As ‘Joan Vellacot’ is from the pen of Esme Stuart, it is almost unnecessary 
to say that it is full of good writing and good workmanship. The literary style is 
throughout excellent, and the admirably grouped characters which really live for 
us have a sharp distinctness of outline which is achieved with hardly a single 
touch of caricature or exaggeration.’’—Spectator. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 
3 vols, 


** A novel of brilliancy and distinction. There is always cleverness in anything 
that Miss Betham-Edwards writes, and this story forms no exception.” —Academy, 
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POPULAR REISSUE OF 
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At 3s 6d each volume, neatly bound, 
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CAUTION TO PARENTS.—The delicate skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury from coarse and unrefined 
Toilet Soap, which is commonly adulterated with the most pernicious ingredients; hence, frequently, the irritability, redness, and blotchy 
appearance of the skin, from which many children suffer. The public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufactare of Soap to guide 
them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important considera. 

f tion, viz, THE COMPOSITION OF THE SOAP ITSELF. It should be remembered that ARTIFICIatty 
1a COLOURED SOAPS ARE FREQUENTLY POISONOUS, particularly the Red, Blue, and Green varieties: and nearly al] 
{ Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. White Soap, such as “Curd,” usually contains much more Soda than others, owing to the use of 





Cocoa-Nut Oil, which makes a bad, strongly alkaline Soap, very injurious to the Skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. The serious 
injury to children resulting from these Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite of Nature’s warnings, until the unhealthy and irritable 
condition of the Skin has developed into some unsightly disease, not unfrequently baffling the skill of the most eminent Dermatologists, 


PEARS SOAP 
Its agreeable perfume, beautiful appearance, and 


soothing properties, commend it as the 
greatest luxury of the toilet. 











Fair white hands. 
Bright clear complexion. 


Soft healthful skin. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE DELICATE SKIN OF LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
AND ALL SENSITIVE TO THE WEATHER. 





















Mdme. ADELINA PATTI. 
“T have found Pears’ Soap matchless for the hands 
and complexion,” 
(Signed), 


Mrs. LANGTRY. 
ae! have much pleasure in stating that I have used 
ears’ Soap for some time, and I prefer it to any 
other.” (Signed), 

LILLIE LANGTRY. 


Mdme. MARIE ROZE MAPLESON. 
“For preserving the complexion, keeping the skin 
soft, free from redness and roughness, and the hands 
in nice condition, Pears’ is the finest Soap in the 
world.” (Signed), MARIE ROZE. 








ADELINA PATTI, 
























Sir ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.S., late President of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, writes,.in the “ Journal 
of Cutaneous Medicine :’— The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to maintain 
its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles. ..... PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant; and Pears’ Soap is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most 
refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP is sold everywhere in Tablets, 1s each. Larger sizes, ls 6d and 2s 6d. (The 2s 6d Tablet is 
perfumed with Otto of Roses.) A smaller Tablet, unscented, is sold at 6d. Insist on having PEARS’, as injurious imitations 
are often substituted for extra gain, even by dealers who would be thought “respectable,” some of whom attract the 
public into their shops or stores by marking PEARS’ SOAP at LESS than COST PRICE, and then recommend some 
rubbish on which they get a large profit. 
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